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OBIN HOOD was an “honest”? man. 
R He was square with his fellows and 
kind to the poor. The utmost that 
could be said against him was that he had two 
standards of conduct-—one personal and the 
other professional. When he robbed a man 
he did it in his professional capacity. His 
fellows did not regard that as a blot on his 
personal character. Moreover, the commu- 
nity, to a degree, accepted his double standard 
of conduct, and he had admirers. Even his- 
tory and story and song have dealt most 
kindly with him. But, in the course of time, 
when the laws were reinforced by public 
opinion, poor Robin came to be frankly 
regarded as a highwayman. 

In most stages of civilization men have had 
two standards of conduct; and both have 
remained in practice, and even in praise, till 
the law and public opinion openly called one 
of them dishonest. 

The interesting question now is, Have we 
reached a place where we are ready, by law 
and by public opinion, to say plainly that the 
conduct which has been considered pro- 
fessional in the high insurance world is simply 
dishonest? This question is the plain test to 
which the insurance revelations now put the 
conscience and the real character of the com- 
munity. 

Are these men who have thus misused trust 
funds really honest men? Are we henceforth 
going to consider them honest men and treat 
them as if they were honest men? Is the 
financial world in general going to absolve 
them and keep them in good standing? For 
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the whole high financial world is on trial quite 
as clearly as the Robin Hoods of it are. 

This financial world has lived very close to 
the great treasure houses of these big com- 
panies, and this proximity is the most impor- 
tant fact that the insurance investigation and 
revelations have brought out. Everybody 
knew before that there was waste, that there 
were sources of private profit, that there were 
underground connections with politics. What 
we had not quite realized was the close con- 
nection between insurance treasure and the 
general debauchery of industrial organization 
and combination. The inevitableness of that 
connection is made plain in the articles signed 
“Q.P.,” that begin in this month’s number of 
this magazine. 

The important thing, then, is the test of the 
character of the whole world of high finance— 
whether it will reinstate these men whose con- 
fessions make one weep for the pitiful weak- 
ness of the strong. 


THE RADICAL REMEDY 


HE problem presented by these insurance 
scandals, therefore, is clear—it is to 
restore a stalwart character to these institu- 
tions. The problem will not be solved merely 
by displacing such of the present managers 
and directors as are proved unworthy and 
by putting other men in under the same sys- 
tem or code of financial conduct. Few of 
the officers and directors of these companies 
are “bad” men. Few of them even think 
that they have done anything wrong. Among 
them are men not only of commanding ability 
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but of good ‘“‘private”’ character also. Read 
the list of distinguished names that make up 
these boards of directors. Anybody who 
knows these men would be glad to entrust his 
private fortune to almost any of them— 
would be lucky, in fact, to secure so good a 
trustee. 

But little will be gained, therefore, by 
mere changes of men. Their personal code 
of honesty is as high as any other men’s. It 
is the other code, the code of “high finance,”’ 
the corporate code, the Wall Street code, the 
stock market code, the promoter’s code, the 
political code—call it what you will—that is 
our undoing; and this is not an honest code; 
but it is by this code that “‘honest’”’ men per- 
mit themselves to do dishonest things, just as 
in the time of the code duello many a peaceful 
and upright man permitted himself to kill a 
friend or to be killed by a friend because he 
accepted this code as a proper guide to con- 
duct; and just as many a good man bought 
and sold slaves under the code that permitted 
slavery; or just as it was once considered 
proper to build churches and colleges by lot- 
terices. When the moral sense of the com- 
munity came seriously to condemn these prac- 
tices, and enacted their condemnation into 
laws and enforced these laws, the same 
“good”? men who had conducted lotteries or 
fought duels or bought slaves came to regard 
these practices as wrong. 

We seem to have reached a plane where we 
are in earnest about abolishing the code of 
high finance and the code of politics in the 
management of insurance money; and, if we 
are really in earnest about it, the way to do it 
is clear. 

We must cut the connection between the 
insurance companies and all kinds of specula- 
tors, traders and organizers and reorganizers 
of every sort and degree; and we must cut the 
connection between them and the politicians. 
Both tasks are simple. Forbid them to ac- 
cumulate any surplus that can be risked without 
danger of insolvency. 


INSURING YOUR LIFE—AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS TOO? 


-FOWEVER much confused mural stand- 
ards-may be. in the high financial 
world,.this much* is clear—no life insur- 
ance company has aright to give money to 
a political campaign fund. The reason is 
simple. <A political conviction or preference 
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is an individual thing. It is as individuals, 
as citizens, that men vote—and not as corpora- 
tions, or as business organizations. You and 
I are policy holders in the same life insurance 
company. I wish the candidate of one party 
to be elected president; you wish the other. 
When we insured our lives we had no thought 
of politics. Neither of us paid our money to 
the insurance company to uphold a political 
party. We paid it for a specific purpose, very 
different from a political purpose. We paid 
it for the benefit of our wives and children 
after we should die. When a _ political 
campaign comes on we ourselves give money 
to help our parties—you to one party, I to 
the other. 

But now it turns out (as everybody knew, 
but as nobody would say, so as to be heard) 
that Mr. McCall, the president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, gave $150,000 
to the last three Republican campaign 
committees, some of which money belonged 
to Democrats, and none of which was paid to 
the New York Life Insurance Company for 
such a purpose. Suppose the agents of this 
company when they were soliciting insurance 
had said at any time during these nine years: 
“The president of our company protects its 
funds in every way. He even makes large 
payments to political campaign committees 
when he thinks that the financial interests of 
the country demand it’’—how many insurance 
policies do you suppose they would have 
sold? When men insure their lives -in an 
insurance company they do not thereby 
engage the president of the company to 
decide for them which candidate for the 
presidency it is better to elect. Very little 
thought, or no thought at all, is required to 
make this clear. 

How did it come about, then, that Mr. 
McCall did such a thing and said, when 
confronted with it by the legislative investi- 
gating committee, that he did right? How 
did it come about that his board of directors 
sat by and permitted such a thing to be done? 
How did it come about that Mr. McCall 
publicly (and, let us say, if you like, sincerely) 
defended such a use of this money? 

Here we run plump against the main 
matter of all these insurance scandals; for the 
main matter is the dimming in this high 
insurance world of the fiduciary sense. 
The money that these companies have is 
your money, my money, the money of 
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hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children, which has been entrusted to them 
for one specific purpose—for safe investment 
and for its repayment to us and to our heirs, 
according to the contracts explained in our 
policies. But the companies and the men 
that manage them have forgotten this. 
True, they continue to tell us in their rhetor- 
ical circulars that the money is ours. True, 
too, they have repaid it when it has fallen 
due. Still, by their conduct of our affairs, 
they have shown that they regard our money 
as theirs for many uses that we never dreamed 
of and that they had never told us of. Their 
fiduciary sense has become very dense indeed. 

The managers of these big life insurance 
companies have wasted our money in paying 
excessive salaries; they have wasted it in 
supporting subsidiary companies for their 
own enrichment; they have risked it in 
“syadicates”; they have used it to float 
industrial stocks; they have paid it to polit- 
ical committees; they have given it to black- 
mailing insurance officers of state govern- 
ments and to blackmailing gangs in legisla- 
tures; and the total losses and “diversions” 
doubtless amount to a very large sum. 


But the losses and “diversions”? are 
of relatively little consequence. We can 
afford to lose it. We are so rich that we 


shall never miss even many millions. We— 
the well-to-do, insured people—do lose many 
millions by bad judgment every year. It is 
not the loss of the money that we chiefly 
resent. We are too likely, in fact, to take 
our losses with a smile. 

But the point is, we have paid these men 
to use our money for one purpose—and for 
that purpose only—and they have used it for 
many other purposes of which we were 
ignorant—used it as if it were their own to 
use and risk. They have lost the sense of 
trusteeship. Their “code’’ is different from 
the code of common honesty that is recog- 
nized by the common people. The sad thing 
and the important thing is the breakdown 
of financial character; and this is nothing less 
than a national humiliation—a deep and 
lasting humiliation. 


THE HUMBUG OF CORPORATION DIRECTORS 
R. JACOB H. SCHIFF, the prominent 
banker, and one of the old directors of 

the Equitable Life Assurance Society, said 
this to the legislative investigating committee 
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that is inquiring into the insurance methods, 
and. he speaks out of a large experience and 
observation: 

“The system of directorship in great corporations 
of the City of New York is such that a director has 
practically no power. He is considered in many 
instances, and I may say in most instances, as a 
negligible quantity by the executive officers of the 
society. He is asked for advice when it suits the 
executive officers, and if under the prevailing system 
an executive officer wishes to do wrong or wishes to 
conceal anything from his directors or to commit 
irregularities such as have been disclosed here, the 
director is entirely powerless; he can only. act in an 
advisory capacity, and he can only judge of such 
things as are submitted to him.” 

‘‘Of what use, then, are directors, except to com- 
ply with the formal provision of the law?” Mr. 
Hughes asked. , 

‘I believe they are of very little practical use:”’ 

Everybody knows that this is true; and, if it 
be true, the system of corporation conduct is, 
in many companies, a farce. A corporation 
has a large number of prominent names on its 
directorate, but it is managed by one man or 
by asmall groupofmen. The names of “big” 
men have been placed there either as a method 
of rewarding them for putting money into it 
or as a method of getting the public to put 
its money in under the pretense that these 
“big’’ men really manage the business, or at 
least see to it that it is managed well. 

A more important reason still why the 
same ‘big’? names appear, over and over 
again, in the lists of directors of corporations 
that have much money or that need much 
money, is the opportunity that such positions 
give for borrowing and for lending. 

In a word, leaving alone definite crimes and 
consciously dishonest practices, what a lot of 
humbug and falseness there is in the very con- 
ventionalities and routine of high financial 
and corporate life! There are men who make 
very handsome incomes as “professional” 
directors. They receive $10, or $25, or $50 
for attending every meeting, and these fees 
bring in many thousands of dollars a year to 
men who attend all the meetings of thirty or 
forty or more corporations. 

Again, the public is both fool and dupe and 
—pays the bills. A man who invests in the 
corporations that have ‘professional big”’ 
names as directors deserves to lose his money. 
The thing that a wise man does, who has or 
expects to have an interest in any corpora- 
tion, is to find out who really manage it and 
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whether its directors are dead-heads and hum- 
bugs and parasites, or real men. 

Here, by the way, we run against one reason 
why corporate activity finds a necessary limit 
to its extension—a reason why there can be 
few enormous corporations that have per- 
manency—there are not enough really great 
men to manage such enormous undertakings, 
and those that are organized by mere financial 
agents fail unless they find very competent 
real managers. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF STATE SUPERVISION 


HE legal way to the Federal supervision 
of life insurance may or may not yet 
be clear, and we may not see it soon; but we 
are likely to come to it at last for the reason 
that state supervision has wholly broken 
down. Massachusetts has an effective law, 
and it is enforced ; but few, if any, other states 
can claim as much. But, even if half the 
states had good laws and enforced them, what 
matter would it make if the home state of the 
big companies had inefficient supervision? 

Mr McCall, the president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, declared before the 
legislative investigating committee that the 
large companies suffered from perpetual 
blackmail by state legislatures. Whether a 
man or a company suffers from blackmail de- 
pends primarily upon character and courage. 
But leaving this view of the case alone, Federal 
supervision, if it should come, would presum- 
ably take the place of state supervision; and 
the chance of success in proposing “hold-up” 
legislation would be less. 

Even when state supervision is earnest and 
honest, it is hopelessly inefficient. Many 
state supervisors or commissioners of insur- 
ance have come to New York to report on the 
conduct and condition of these great com- 
panies; and what did they ever find out? 
What could they find out? If this conti- 
nental, even universal, business of insurance 
is ever to be effectively supervised, regularly 
and not by spasms, it will have to be done by 
some other power than state supervisors or 
commissioners; for they have lamentably 
failed. 


MR. HUGHES AS INSURANCE INQUISITOR 
R. CHARLES E. HUGHES, the lawyer 
who is conducting the examinations 
of witnesses in the legislative insurance in- 
vestigation in New York, early in life ex- 
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pressed this view of success: “It is not the 
man who reaches the corner first that wins, 
but the man who knows best what to do 
when he gets there.”” Mr. Hughes knew so 
well what to do with this investigating task 
that he has turned inside out the soiled 
garments of the whole insurance body. He 
had a similar experience when he was en- 
gaged as inquisitor by another legislative 
committee—the committee that recently took 
up the gas and electric light companies in 
New York. He drew forth confessions which 
made it plain that the Consolidated Gas 
Company was selling gas at a dollar which 
cost twenty-eight cents, and that it had 
capitalized for $80,000,000 plants worth less 
than $30,000,000. 

“This is what we wanted to find out,” 
said Mr. Hughes at the time. “Was this 
enormous capital stock a capitalization to 
maintain prices, or was it for legitimate 
business purposes?”’ 

Mr. Hughes has come rather suddenly into 
a wide fame, but he has for a considerable 
time been among the successful lawyers of 
New York, and his practice for the last few 
years has been a very large one. 

He is a graduate of Brown University, and 
in his early life he seems to have been un- 
decided whether to become a teacher or a 
lawyer. He taught at Colgate University. 
Then he studied law at Columbia University 
and began to practice it in 1884; but, because 
his health was then not robust, he again took 
to teaching—this time in the Law School of 
Cornell University. He returned to his prac- 
tice and has kept diligently engaged in it ever 
since. If the effectiveness of his examination 
of insurance officers and directors has been 
remarkable, his courtesy and patience also 
have been noteworthy. 

When the Republicans nominated Mr. 
Hughes for mayor of New York, which was 
an act of desperation and of doubtful morals 
to boot, of course he declined. For, if he 
had accepted, the whole insurance investiga- 
tion would have become confused with city 
politics, and suffered discredit. This action 
is a good measure of the quality of the man. 


THE BATTLE OF RAILROAD RATES 


HE battle of railroad rates will be a hard- 
fought one. The President is resolute 

in his purpose to give a government com- 
mission power to fix rates, and the House, 
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presumably, will be as willing as the House 
was last winter to pass a bill which shall 
do this. But the Senate will probably 
bury any new measure as it buried the 
Esch-Townsend bill. 

There is a division in each party about the 
subject. It is a Democratic measure, if 
a plank in the national platform can make it 
so. But so distinguished a Democrat as 
Mr. Olney opposes it, and there are murmur- 
ings of objection from Southern senators, 
because it is assumed that an extension of 
power over the railroads by a Federal com- 
mission would banish the “ Jim-Crow”’ cars 
from interstate roads. On the other hand, 
the principle of rate-regulation finds favor 
with many Republicans, as the vote of the 
House last winter proved. 

It is not really a party measure. It is, as 
most of its friends regard it, a measure for 
commercial morality—for a “square deal” 
in transportation, and consequently in trade; 
and it is as a measure of commercial morality 
that its friends will press it. 

It is as an economic fallacy and oppression 
that the opponents of the government 
regulation of rates will oppose it. The 
railroads have been very actively engaged 
since Congress adjourned in an “educational 
campaign”’ against it. Their “literary bu- 
reaus” have sent to the newspapers and 
to other periodicals literally tons of arguments 
against it—some in the form of “plate 
matter’’ for the patent-inside papers, some 
in the form of “special’’ articles; and the 
railroads employed several well-known statis- 
tical and economic writers whose essays 
have appeared in the magazines and in 
pamphlets that have been distributed every- 
where. Enormous quantities of speeches 
against rate-regulation that were delivered in 
Congress have been distributed under senators 
and representatives’ franks. There are liter- 
ary bureaus which a number of the great 
railroads have maintained by a common fund, 
and in addition to these some railroad com- 
panies have had their own writers and pub- 
lications. All this is legitimate when done 
frankly, as much of it has been done, 
and it is instructive. The intricate subject 
of transportation has been much more 
thoroughly discussed these six months than 
ever before. 

But it is as a question of public morals 
that it will be decided. It is mere guess-work 


to make predictions; but it is pertinent 
to remark that every such event as the 
insurance revelations in New York makes the 
chance the greater that the people will 
become more and more resolute in demanding 
rigid supervision of great aggregations of 
capital in every form. It seems increasingly 
probable that the President and the people 
will win, if not at the hands of this Congress 
then at the hands of another. 


POLITICS AS A CLEAN CAREER 


HEN Mr. Roosevelt was Police Com- 
missioner in New York City, he 
once said to young men: “I would teach 
the young men that he who has not wealth 
owes his first duty to his family, but he 
who has means owes his to the state. It is 
ignoble to go on heaping money on money.” 
This call to work for one’s country—as im- 
portant as fighting for it—has been answered 
by Mr. Everett Colby, of Essex County, New 
Jersey. 

As everybody knows, New Jersey is ruled 
by corporations—of her own creation. Among 
other forms of iegislative iniquity, the state 
has been practically giving away, through 
grants by the legislature, public franchises in 
perpetuity. Mr. Colby began his fight against 
these perpetual franchises. As a member of 
the Assembly he introduced a “loaded” 
resolution, without warning. By it he sought 
to establish a new principle in New Jersey 
legislation; namely, the limitation of fran- 
chises to twenty-five years. A look of deep 
mental distress came over the chamber. 
There had been no opportunity for consulta- 
tion with the leaders, and these creatures 
of the machine did not know how to act. 
If they voted against the resolution, they 
might be defeated at the polls; if for it, they 
would bring down the wrath of the corpora- 
tions, whose paid agents many of them 
were. When the resolution was put to a 
vote there were many frightened “ayes,” 
and not a single “nay.’’ The Speaker was 
about to announce its passage when the 
Republican leader on the floor obtained Mr. 
Colby’s consent for the resolution to go 
over. 

Not long after he was summoned to the 
office of the Essex County boss, Mv-ior 
Lentz, who told him that his resolution 
could pass, with a few amendments made by 
the Public Service Corporation, which con- 
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trols the trolley lines of all northern New 
Jersey. . 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded Mr. 
Colby, “that this corporation has the right 
to amend my resolution, which passed 
almost unanimously the other day?”’ 

“Now, what’s the sense of asking that 
question, Colby?’ replied the boss, with a 
tired look. “You know it very well.” 

The resolution, with the amendments 
thus made, was subsequently passed. From 
that day began Mr. Colby’s contest for the 
state senatorship on a platform demanding 
“‘a square deal between the corporations and 
the people.” No sooner had he announced 
his candidacy for the nomination than the 
machine, with the vice-chairman of the 
county committee as its mouthpiece, defined 
clearly, but not wisely, its tights. Im- 
mediately there appeared on the streets of 
Newark a wagon bearing a large transparency 
which read: 

“Tt is absurd for anyone to attempt to 
secure a nomination without the indorsement 
of the County Committee. 

“GrorGE De Camp, 
“Vice-Chairman, County Committee.” 

Thus did Mr. Colby nail down the great 
issue: Shall the machine have and exercise 
in perpetuity the right to dictate all nomina- 
tions? The reform candidate went right to 
the people for an answer. He appealed from 
the machine to the Republicans of Essex 
County. His campaign was conducted with 
shrewdness and was prosecuted with all the 
man’senthusiasm. He made a house to house 
canvass. He spoke to noon-day meetings 
of workingmen. He advertised. Better than 
a dozen argumentative speeches in influencing 
the average voter was such a printed adver- 
tisement as the one reproduced in the 
next column. 

It was the first election in New Jersey 
under the new primary law, which gives, in 
effect, a direct primary. Formerly about 
8 per cent. of the voters of a given party 
went to the primaries. After Mr. Colby’s 
energetic canvass 80 per cent. of those who 
voted for Roosevelt and the majority of the 
Republican ticket participated in the primar- 
ies. The result was a defeat such as the 
machine had never known. The weakness 
of a “powerful organization’? was clearly 
shown. Under a fair primary the will of 
the people must prevail. All that is necessary 
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is to arouse voters to their responsibility and 
interests. 

When the canvass ended the boss, Lentz, 
was in a forgiving mood. ‘‘We must present 
a solid front to the enemy, Colby. I will 
run your campaign.” Mr. Colby had fought 
within the party, had won the party nomina- 
tion for state senator and was the regular 
Republican candidate, and Lentz was the 
regularly chosen chairman. But Mr. Colby 
nevertheless refused to permit him to conduct 
his campaign. Else he would have, in a 
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sense, surrendered to the enemy; for in this 
case the enemy was the methods tsed by 
the bo:s and the machine. 

In such a political fight everything depends 
on the honesty, energy, and personality of 
the candidate. Mr. Colby, when he was 
graduated from Brown University in 1897, 
was an excellent student, a good athlete, a 
leader of his fellows, an all-round man. 
He was captain of the best football tearr 
that his university has ever had. His 
guiding principle then, his principle now, is 
one proclaimed by the President: “Hit th 
line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hir 
the line hard.’’ He inherited a comfortable 
fortune and he had no desire “to go on 
heaping money on money.” His decision 
was to enter politics and to make it the 
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business of his life. He studied law and 
formed a co-partnership for practice. But 
the law was his avocation. He became a 
banker and a broker, thinking thus to enlarge 
his acquaintance more rapidly. But banking 
also was and is an avocation. His vocation is 
politics—clean politics. 


THE CONVICTION OF HIGH LAND-THIEVES 


HE conviction of John N. Williamson, a 
Member of Congress from Oregon, of 
land frauds, following the conviction of 
Senator Mitchell of the same state, marks 
an upward movement in public morality. 
There was a time in the practically limitless 
West when thefts of land from the Govern- 
ment were connived at by almost everybody. 
Long after that more or less natural indul- 
gent feeling had passed and land had come to 
have a definite value, the theft of it by a 
trick or by a conspiracy with land officers 
was still regarded as a permissible crime, as 
swearing off taxes is now regarded in many 
communities. For there are still great areas 
whose ownership has no visible guardian. 
Many a fortune had its beginning in such 
land thefts. The processes of stealing, of 
course, became necessarily more complicated, 
and gradually more dangerous, as time went 
on; and now it requires a definite and some- 
what secret conspiracy. 

Still, such conspiracies were easily made, 
and few men who knew of the crimes of 
Mitchell and Williamson, and of many more 
like them and of many more larger, expected 
to see them convicted. It is a credit to the 
Administration, a triumph for Secretary 
Hitchcock, and a very great triumph for the 
United States District Attorney, Mr. Francis 
J. Heney, who has won deserved distinction. 
If land has come to have a value, so are 
United States land laws coming to have a 
meaning. The Government will probably 
never recover vast tracts that have been 
stolen from it—large enough to make a 
great empire. But a land thief hereafter 
will be regarded as a thief; and that is an 
enormous moral gain. 

Nor will the example of these men be/ 


forgotten for another reason—the local 
pulls and influence of senators and 
members of Congress were not strong 


enough to prevent, their conviction in 
a United States court. It may be said, 
without facetiousness, that this is one 
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of the ways whereby the President is reform- 
ing Congress. 


THE TRAILS OF THE PEACE ENVOYS 


RUE to his somewhat pompous and 
theatrical instincts, Mr. (now Count) 
Witte, the chief Russian envoy to the Peace 
Conference,went home noisily through Europe. 
He was reported to have said most indis- 
creet things in Paris, which, of course, 
were subsequently denied; he was received 
by the German Emperor, according to his 
own account, as if he had been a royal 
personage; and a title was conferred upon 
him by his own royal master when he reached 
home; and further honors await him—all 
very well deserved. Nevertheless, a long 
trail of pompous falsehoods marked Count 
Witte’s journey homeward, whether they 
were told by him or made up by newspaper 
correspondents—how all classes of society, 
from President Roosevelt down, were in 
sympathy with the Russian cause; how he 
secured peace because of his success in 
“working”’ the American press, and the like— 
all in the tone of the Russian imperial address 
to the army in Manchuria, in which it was 
said that it had “successfully resisted the 
advance” of the Japanese, and gave the 
impression not that it had ever been whipped 
but that it had somehow won a victory and 
was now to be withdrawn only because of 
humane feelings toward the Japanese. 

It is this quality of Russian character that 
has had very much to do with the popular 
favor that was given to the Japanese in the 
United States. Baron Komura was, on the 
contrary, silent, courteous and modest. He 
won a victory in good manners as great as 
the real victory of the Japanese in diplomacy 
and in war. 


THE PROMISE OF GENERAL PEACE 


LTHOUGH the most significant parts of 
the new agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan were unofficially made 
known before its formal publication, when it 
was given out it was read at every capital in 
the world with more eagerness than any other 
recent document except the Portsmouth 
compact of peace; for it completed the most 
important alliance now in effect. 
It makes fast and sure the larger results of 
Japan’s victory, and (it is an especial pleasure 
to point out) it insures Mr. Hay’s plan for the 
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integrity of China and the policy of the open 
door for trade. It has “for its object the con- 
solidation and maintenance of general peace in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and India,” 
which means, primarily, that Great Britain 
will help to defend Japan in Korea if need be 
and Japan will help to defend Great Britain 
in India if need be; but it means also that 
they will permit no nation to acquire more 
Chinese territory. Great Britain and Japan 
will come to each other’s aid if either is in- 
volved in war in defense of its territorial rights 
or special interests in Asia. The agreement is 
to continue ten years. It is the logical result 
of Japan’s victory and of the old Russian 
menace of India. 

There is now no serious threat of war be- 
tween different nations in any part of the 
world. Russia has an insurrection in the 
trans-Caucasus that amounts to a civil war; 
and Turkey is having trouble with tribes in 
Arabia, which is a threatening conflict within 
the Mohammedan world. But, serious as these 
are to the people involved in them, they do 
not cast a gloom over the world or cause inter- 
national uneasiness, as when the armies and 
fleets of great powers meet. The strong 


nations now hope and expect a long period 


of profitable industry. The world will be 
made incalculably richer by the industrial 
development that Japan will begin in all 
Eastern Asia; and Russia, if her internal 
troubles permit, will perforce now de- 
velop her resources and her backward 
population. 

It is gratifying to observe, as one looks over 
the map of the world, that the larger part of 
our own continent, too, which we sometimes 
call Latin America, has been freer from ‘‘ revo- 
lutions” within the last year or more than at 
any preceding time within memory. The 
governments of all these countries seem to be 
acquiring stability. Venezuela contains a 
chronic threat of disturbance, but Venezuela 
has become so discredited a nuisance among 
governments that it is not likely to cause 
serious international trouble—everybody 
knows its character. Following the example 
of Mexico, all the other countries of Central 
and South America have turned to their indus- 
trial and financial upbuilding. If this era of 
internal peace continue till the latent riches 
of these lands come in full volume into the 
markets of the world, they will enrich com- 
merce beyond all the dreams of wealth that 
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drove their early Spanish conquerors to 
despoil them. 

If a new era in the development of Central 
and South America coincide with a new era 
in the development of Far Asia, the comforts 
of life and all the benefits of civilization will 
receive an impetus that will make our time 
historic in the economic history of the world. 


THE PEACEFUL INDEPENDENCE OF NORWAY 


HE separation of Norway from Sweden 
has been accomplished in a states- 
manlike way which shows the good sense of 
their leaders. The union of the two peoples 
under the King of Sweden was unsatisfactory 
to the Norwegians for deeper reasons than 
have appeared in despatches to our news- 
papers during the months of the controversy. 
The original occasion of dissent—the wish 
of the Norwegians to have a separate Foreign 
Office and separate consuls and the like— 
was only one expression of the divergence. 
The Norwegians are a very democratic 
people; they have universal suffrage, and their 
trading methods, and to some extent their 
national aspirations, are different from the 
Swedes’, whose suffrage is limited and who 
maintain a high tariff. 

Deep feeling was stirred by the Norwegian 
“‘revolt,’”’ and we read at times of the im- 
minent danger of war. There was probably 
at no time any such danger, because of the 
admirable good sense of the real leaders of 
both peoples. Two excitable nations, with 
irresponsible or intriguing leaders, might have 
fought on much less provocation, for the 
popular excitement ran high enough in either 
country at any time these months of the 
controversy to have made a war popular. 

Recognizing the real differences in char-, 
acter and aspiration, calm delegates of each 
nation were chosen to settle the terms of 
separation. It was a meeting as important 
to these two countries as the Peace Conference 
at Portsmouth was to Japan and Russia. 
After several weeks’ deliberation a plan was 
agreed on, to be ratified by the Parliament of 
each nation and then to become a treaty. 
The delicate subject of fortifications of the 
border was adjusted—there are to be no new, 
effective forts—and all disputes except such as 
may be of vital interest are to be submitted to 
the Hague Court. In other words, the settle- 
ment is a triumph of peace, made as secure as 
can be for the future by compulsory arbitration. 








As in the Japanese-Russian agreement, so 
in this—neither nation is completely satisfied. 
But they will acquiesce after giving vent to 
some grumbling and criticism; for the agree- 
ment rests on common sense, and doubtless 
on as fair a settlement as could ever be 
made. 

International relations are not appreciably 
affected by Norway’s reclaiming her inde- 
pendence. Against a foreign foe they would 
probably unite: and German or Russian 
intrigue would be as likely to succeed under 
the union as in separation. 

The incident showed in an instructive way 
the persistence of the feeling of nationality, 
which we are sometimes reminded by dreamers 
and prophets is about to die since the world 
is fast becoming one neighborhood. Here 
are two peoples, closely akin in spite of their 
differences and held under one government 
for a long period; yet a Norwegian is no less a 
Norwegian nor a Swede the less a Swede for 
all that. 


THE NEXT PEACE CONGRESS 


HATEVER the second Peace Congress 
may definitely do to extend the work 
of the first one, much will be gained; for 
the world now takes the subject seriously. 
It can hardly be said that it did take the first 
Congress seriously. It was called by the 
Czar to see if a plan might not be devised to 
reduce armaments, which the governments 
that maintain great armies and fleets regarded 
as a fantastic notion—England, in particular. 
But much was done. Most of all, the perma- 
nent court that was established has justified 
itself as one of the best institutions of civiliza- 
tion. Our own use of it had much to do 
with bringing it into fashion, and all the 
nations now regard it with respect. , 

President Roosevelt last year gave notice 
that he would call a second Congress, to 
which (it has been reported) all the principal 
governments agreed to send delegates, except 
Japan and Russia, whose replies left no doubt 
that they will now send delegates. Very 
graciously, the President, when the war 
ended, yielded the honor of calling it to the 
Czar. 

The second Congress will not adopt Mr. 
Barthold’s radical and ingenious suggestion to 
reverse the order of the present agreement 
about arbitration, but it will find other 
work to do. The present agreement is to 
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submit to arbitration only such questions as 
are not vital, as do not involve a nation’s 
honor or integrity. Mr. Barthold’s proposi- 
tion is that they shall first submit all quarrels 
to arbitration, reserving the liberty to go to 
war about any question afterward if it 
cannot be arbitrated. Whenever such an 
agreement is made, we may in fact be within 
sight of the end of wars, for few quarrels 
could survive such a discussion as an honest 
effort at arbitration would demand. 

Some of the smaller subjects that will 
come before the Congress will be the use of 
wireless telegraphy in war, what private 
property is contraband, the rights of war 
ships seeking shelter in neutral ports, and so 
on. But these are mere details. The main 
thing is that earnest men, representing all 
the Great Powers, will discuss seriously all 
practical means of averting wars; and the 
more earnest discussion of this sort there is, 
the harder it will be to find excuses for 
fighting. The discussion that has been pro- 
voked of arbitration and of all methods of 
preserving peace since the first Peace Congress 
met has moved the thought and the sentiment 
of all civilized mankind to a higher and more 
humane and tolerant level. 


EVENTS IN CHINA THAT MEAN SOMETHING 


VERY event in China now becomes of 
increasing importance; for, the integrity 

of the empire at last assured, the first real 
chance for development is come. There are 
many signs of an awakening, and even of the 
beginning of definite policies. Delegations 
are going abroad to study the ways of the 
Western world—military men to. study 
English and Continental war methods. and 
establishments; public men to study the 
parliamentary practices of other countries; 
and a company of diplomatists and merchants 
is soon to arrive in the United States to 
study trade conditions here and to have 
what influence they can in shaping a new 
treaty between their government and ours. 
The sons of important Chinese families are 
going in increasing numbers to the schools of 
other countries. Especially are they numer- 
ous in the Japanese universities. Law stu- 
dents, engineers, mining engineers and other 
students are on their way from Chinese 
institutions to pursue their studies in the 
United States or in Europe, as they may 
decide. It was at the departure ‘from 
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Peking of four missions abroad to make 
different kinds of investigations that a 
bomb was exploded—possibly as the protest 
of a reactionary. 

While these significant movements were 
taking place, the Chinese Government revoked 
the American concession for a railroad from 
Canton to Hankow, paying an indemnity. 
This is an enormously valuable grant, because 
it is a part of what must become the great 
north and south thoroughfare of the empire. 
Trouble had arisen of several sorts—local 
clashes and the fear that, since Belgians had 
bought some of the stock, the ownership of 
the road would be changed. Further trouble 
was ended by the American acceptance of the 
indemnity. But the incident is interpreted 
to mean that the Chinese policy will now be 
to develop the country without concessions 
to foreigners—unless, indeed, the Japanese 
secure them. 

There are conflicting reports about the 
Chinese boycott of American goods. Perma- 
nent restrictions of our trade are not appre- 
hended, for where wares are in demand 
merchants do not long desist from trade for 
sentimental or even patriotic reasons. But 


the boycott was significant as a political 
movement in retaliation against the United 
States for our exclusion law. 

The demand for a more liberal treatment 
by us of the Chinese becomes louder from our 


commercial bodies. Following the example 
of Portland, Ore., the Chamber of Commerce 
of Seattle has expressed fear of Chinese 
retaliation and made a demand for a more 
liberal treaty. 

All these events go to show that China is 
waking up, goaded doubtless by the example 
of Japan, helped of course by the feeling of 
security that the empire is not again to be 
the prey of Europe, and perhaps under the 
guidance, more or less direct, of the Japanese 
theselves, who are now abroad in _ the 
world for commercial development and in- 
dustrial conquest. 


THE DANGEROUS STATE OF THINGS IN 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

HE ever threatening crisis in Austria- 
Hungary is again acute. The nominal 

issue is trivial. The majority in the Hun- 
garian Diet, through Francis Kossuth and 
other leaders of the coalition, informed 
Emperor Francis Joseph that the Hungarian 
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people are determined that the Magyar 
language shall be used in the transmission 
of orders to the Hungarian contingent in the 
imperial army. The Emperor-King, speaking 
in German despite his fluent knowledge of 
Magyar, announced his unalterable determi- 
nation that German shall continue to be the 
language of command in the entire army. 
The incident brought to a head a controversy 
that has retarded the business of an empire 
for a year. It produced an irreconcilable 
controversy between the 
majority in the Diet, without whose co- 7 
operation constitutional government in Hun- § 
gary is impossible. The King found himself 
confronted with the dilemma of provoking 
a future revolution by maintaining the pres- 
ent unconstitutional system of government 
through the minority in the Diet, or of § 
risking an immediate upheaval by dissolving J 
the Diet and appealing to an electorate F 
already resentful. Pa 

The temper of the Hungarian people to-day 
recalls strikingly the situation in 1848, 
when Louis Kossuth, the father of Francis 
Kossuth, plunged the empire into civil war. © 
The issue, however, is not one that will win 7 
Anglo-Saxon sympathy such as responded | 
to the call of the Hungarian revolution in FF 
1848. Under Louis Kossuth the Hungarians ff 
were struggling for the basic rights of self- © 
government. In 1905, under Francis Kos- © 
suth, the Hungarians are demanding the re- 7 
moval of the last vestige of Austro-Hungarian 77 
dualism, while they persistently deny to 
their Slavic fellow subjects, numerically 
in the majority, the rights for which Hungary § 
fought in 1848. 

The weakness of.the Hungarian appeal to 
the sympathies of the world is shown by the 
violent opposition of the majority in the § 
Diet to the plan to grant the right of suffrage 
to all Hungarian subjects. The overwhelm- 
ing rejection of the project can be understood 7 
readily when it is remembered that the | 
Magyars are in the minority in Hungary. § 
Under the existing system the 950,000 votes jf 
in Hungary are so distributed that there are 
550,000 Magyar voters, a clear majority, f 
although there are only 7,000,000 Magyars © 
in the kingdom as against 12,000,000 Slavs, ia 
Roumanians and Turks. 

As things stand now, Austro-Hungarian 
affairs have reached the end of a blind alley. 
The Magyars, supported by their repre-§ 
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sentatives in the Diet, refuse to pay direct 
taxes to an unconstitutional government. 
The Fejervary cabinet, retained in power 
pending the formation of a new ministry, 
maintains its determination to continue the 
administration on the proceeds of voluntary 
tax payments and indirect imposts. In 
Vienna the Reichsrath is angrily watching the 
developments in Hungary. The Austrian 
premier served notice upon the Hungarians 
that Austria is prepared to safeguard its 
interests by force, if need be. The Hun- 
garians replied to this threat with anti- 
Austrian riots. Amid this tumult of races 
the Emperor-King, the proudest and un- 
happiest of all European rulers, is awaiting 
the disaster that may overwhelm his throne 
at any time. 


THE SAVING OF LIFE BY CLEANLINESS 


HAT a refreshing contrast to the usual 
medical address was the simple ex- 
planation made in New York and in Detroit 
before medical associations by the Surgeon 
General of the Japanese Navy, Dr. Suzuki! 
He told how the wounds of the Japanese sailors 
were treated and healed so simply that a lay- 
man could perfectly understand. Every man 
on board the vessels was compelled to bathe 
and put on clean underclothes before a battle; 
for it is the soiled particles that are shot into 
the flesh that make many wounds bad. And 
this cleanliness saved many a man’s life. 
Then Dr. Suzuki said: 


‘This is the order that I gave to the surgeons of 
the navy—that they should treat wounds with 
sterilized water, leaving the wound alone as much 
as possible, washing the skin and then binding the 
wound with sterilized cotton cloth. It was a great 
step to take. But now we are not sorry.” 

That was his whole story. But the result 
was, that of 682 wounded men sent to the hos- 
pital only thirty-two died. 

After he had finished this address, which he 
came half way around the world to deliver 
and which was received with great applause 
and appreciation, he incidentally gave a pic- 
ture of the naval surgeons at work, in these 
few words: 


‘‘Each ship had one chief surgeon and two assist- 
ants, and several of the petty officers were trained 
in the work of applying the aseptic bandages. There 
was every difficulty of applying the work. The 
Operations were carried on below with only electric 
light. There were, of course, proper hospital accom- 
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modations, but they were up above, where it was 
very dangerous to be under any conditions during a 
battle. The wounded came in very fast. The 
method had the advantage of swiftness, too, but it 
was like operating in a swiftly moving cab upon the 
street—always the noise and the shock, cinders 
drifting across the floor and fragments of shell some- 
times coming in. But all through the war we stuck 
by this method and we are glad.” 


A big achievement can be simply told, and 
generally it is so told by the man who did it. 


WHAT NEW YORK IS COMING TO BE 


F THE present rate of growth continues, as 
it seems certain to do, New York and its 
suburbs will presently be the largest centre 
of population in the world. The city itself, 
it is now estimated by the Health Depart- 
ment, has about four and a third millions; 
and the rate of increase is at least a million a 
decade. There must be five and a half millions 
within the whole metropolitan area. The 
corresponding area of London has about six 
and a half millions. 

The suburban population of the nearby 
parts of New Jersey is now estimated at a 
million and a quarter, and the ferries across 
the Hudson carry 700,000 persons a day. 
The territory north of Manhattan Island 
shows the most rapid growth of all; and 
there has been this fall such a demand in 
Brooklyn for workmen in the building trades 
that men enough could not be found. On 
Manhattan Island the number of hotels—even 
of costly hotels—increases so fast that the 
wonder is where the people who fill them 
come from. There is a great winter popula- 
tion in the city which regards its dwelling 
places in other states as “‘home.’’ Another 
indication of the growth of population is the 
increase of travel on the rapid transit roads 
that run up and down the city. By the last 
report of the Interborough Company, the 
elevated roads during the year, and the sub- 
way during the eight months since it was 
opened, carried 339,000,000 passengers, an 
increase Of 52,000,000 over the number car- 
ried by the elevated roads the year before. 
This travel up and down the island (which 
does not include the travel by surface cars) 
has shown an increase from 184,000,000 of 
passengers in 1900 tO 190,000,000 in 1901; 
215,000,000 in 1902; 246,000,000 in 1903. It 
will next year probably be 1,000,000 a day. 
A number of the great retail shops are moving 
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above Thirty-fourth Street, the* lower part 
of the city is given to business skyscrapers, 
and the upper part to almost equally high 
hotels and apartment houses in which visitors 
from all parts of the country and of the world 
make their winter home. 

We are in the habit of remarking with won- 
der on the rapid rise of cities in Texas and in 
the Northwest. A still more wonderful thing 
is the growth of New York which, when its 
solidity as well as its expansion is remem- 
bered, is probably without precedent in all 
human history. Familiarity with the city 
does not remove the wonder who these folk 
all are, whence and why they all come, and 
how they all live. 

Yet the city presents to-day perhaps a less 
finished appearance than it has before pre- 
sented for a lifetime. We have just begun to 
build the underground part of it. The one 
subway now open has made many more 
inevitable. Two tunnels have just been 
made under the Hudson, through which cars 
will run within a year or more. The great 
railroad stations in the city are only begun. 
In a sense, the city is just beginning to take, 
by its conveniences and by its extensions, 
what we may regard as a fixed character— 
fixed at least for a period. 


A GOOD CHECK FOR THE RIOT OF LEGISLATION 


VER-LEGISLATION continues to be 
one of our characteristic vices. In 
1904, during the short session of the New 
York Legislature, 760 bills became laws. 
The first session, in 1905, passed 750 laws. 
Illinois added more than 800 laws to her 
statute books at the last session of her 
legislature, and Nebraska nearly as many. 
Between 1890 and 1895 the Massachusetts 
Legislature enacted more than 2,000 statutes. 
No set of legislators can begin to do justice 
to 700 bills in the short time a legislature is in 
session. They have been careless, but they 
are utterly unable to pass upon all the matters 
presented to them. There is too much of 
this excuse: ‘Well, there are the courts; if 
this bill is not right the courts will find it out.” 
In this way our courts have been called upon 
to become a branch of the Legislature. 

A simple, but thorough remedy seems to 
be in course of adoption. Some of our 
states have introduced the “Legislative 
Reference Library.’ Wisconsin has it in 
its best form; California has adopted it; other 
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states have it in a modified form. One 
of our leading authorities on legislation, after 
a visit and close study of the Wisconsin 
system, said: ‘‘We find here one of the 
most powerful agencies for reform in America. 
This speaks for the most thorough, most 
needed, most adequate reform. J know 
of no work in the United States greater than 
this.” 

To call the system a library hardly tells 
the truth. It would be better to call it a 
department of the Legislature, in charge of 
an expert in law, economics, history, political 
science and library science. His work is to 
search the country for information, to cata- 
logue it and put it in shape for instant use. 
He is a professor of many branches. The 
legislators are his pupils. Just as the honest 
college professor has no intentional bias, 
so this expert regards only the truth as 
important. His work is not to furnish a 
brief for one side, but to secure all the in- 
formation bearing on both sides of a question. 
The legislators go to him, not to learn what 
he thinks but what other people think and 
what principles have been established. One 
legislator is just as insistent as another. 
The so-called librarian is thus placed between 
two fires equally hot. He can _ scarcely 
show his bias if he has any. 

This agency fits naturally into the legisla- 
tive mill. The average legislator is usually 
rather local in his views. He was elected 
(perhaps) to aid in the election of a friend to 
the United States Senate. He is often 
chosen regardless of his fitness to pass upon 
the important measures presented to him 
during his term of office. No matter how 
well he may try, problems of law, economics 
and -civic life are more or less difficult to 
understand. He has difficulty in finding 
material, and still more difficulty in sifting 
evidence. The average business man or 
farmer feels himself quite at sea when called 
upon, suddenly, to become an expert in- 
vestigator. He finds still greater trouble 
when he goes to draw the bill which he 
hopes may win him fame. The legislative 
reference room is sure to attract him. Here 
the librarian is able to put all the available 
information before him, in such shape that 
he can use it. He may even assist him in 
drawing the bill. Our legislator emerges 
from his study thoroughly familiar with his 
side of the case, and with the other side, too. 
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He knows of all the laws in other states— 


how they have worked, and what their 
shortcomings are. He is more conservative 
and more fitted to pass upon the matter 
than he could possibly have been if left to 
himself. The suave lobbyist has little in- 
fluence with him when he deals in confusing 
generalities. Our legislator has taken a post- 
graduate course in his subject, and is compe- 
tent to advise his colleagues. This system 
operates to produce conservatism, lifts meas- 
ures from the sphere of petty partisan 
wrangling and establishes them on a higher 
plane. It was this library that took the 
Wisconsin railroad bill out of politics and 
caused the remarkable change of public senti- 
ment about it. Whether or not everyone 
agrees with Professor Commons in saying this 
bill is ‘remarkable for its conservatism,’’ no 
one can deny that its conservatism can be 
traced in large measure to the influence of the 
legislative reference library. 


A CLUE TO THE BEGINNING OF LIFE ON 
THE EARTH 
ROFESSOR JOHN BUTLER BURKE, 
the English chemist and biologist, who 
announced the discovery of “radiobes”’ 
made at the Cavendish Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, has explained and interpreted his 
discovery, ‘for the world at large,” in the 
Fortnightly Review. It is a discovery that 
has provoked more discussion, perhaps, than 
any event in the history of science since the 
publication of the ‘‘ Origin of Species,”’ for it 
has a direct bearing on all speculative theories 
of life. 

A “radiobe”’ is a body that results from 
radio-activity on a sterilized culture medium 
—Professor Burke used bouillon. A radiobe 
appears first as “the minutest visible speck,” 
and “it grows to two dots, then a dumb- 
bell shaped appearance, later more like a 
frog’s spawn.” The question is whether it 
be a living thing that has come from what 
we call “dead,” or inorganic, matter. 

The explanation of radiobes and Professor 
Burke’s interpretation of them may best 
be given in his own words: 


“The continuity of structure, assimilation and 
growth, and then subdivision, together with the 
nucleated structure as shown in a few of the best 
specimens, suggest that they are entitled to be classed 
amongst living things, in the sense in which we use 
the words, whether we call them bacteria or not. 
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‘‘As they do not possess all the properties of 
bacteria, they are not what are understood by this 
name, and are obviously altogether outside the 
beaten track of living things. This, however, 
will not prevent such bodies from coming under 
the realm of biology, and, in fact, they appear to 
possess many of the qualities and properties which 
enable them to be placed in the burderland between 
crystals and bacteria, organisms in the sense in 
which we have employed the word, and possibly 
the missing link between the animate and inanimate. 
May it not also be the germ which, after countless 
generations, under gradually changing forms and 
in suitable environments, has at length evolved into 
a bacillus at which we gaze and gaze with hopeless 
wonder and amazement each time we view it in 
the microscope to-day? 

“The products of radio-active bodies manifest 
not merely instability and decay, but growth, 
subdivision, reproduction and adjustment of their 
internal functions to their surroundings, a circum- 
stance which I think will be found to be equivalent 
to nutrition. 

‘‘There can be no question that they spring— 
that in each case they have sprung—from the 
invisible, and grown to such a magnitude as to be 
seen. We find no such indication with ordinary 
bacteria. If these have not the marks of manu- 
factured articles they afford at least the signs of 
not having sprung spontaneously into existence. 
They bear the stamp of an inheritance of many 
varying qualities from a long and probably varying 
line of ancestors, of probably countless generations, 
which have at last made them what they are. 
But the radiobes undergo many developments. 
After six or seven days, and at times even less, 
they develop nuclei; but later still they cease to 
grow, and then begin to segregate and multiply. 
These are some of the qualities which have led me 
to suppose that they are assimilative and automatic, 
and not, strictly speaking, lifeless things. 

‘‘Thus the gap, apparently insuperable, between 
the organic and the inorganic world seems, however 
roughly, to be bridged over by the presence of these 
radio-organic organisms, which at least may give a 
clue as to the beginning and the end of life, ‘that 
vital putrefaction of the dust’ to which Dr. Saleeby 
has recently drawn attention. 

‘‘Whether the lowliest forms of life—so simple 
that the simplest amoeba as we see it to-day would 
appear a highly complex form—whether such 
elementary types have arisen from inorganic 
matter by such processes as I have described, I 
know not. May it not be, however, and does it not 
seem probable, in the light of these experiments, 
that the recently discovered processes of instability 
and decay of inorganic matter, resulting from the 
unexpected source of energy which gives rise to 
them, are analogous in many ways to the very 
inappropriately called ‘vital force’ or really vital 
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energy of living matter? For this idea such 
physiologists as Johannes Muller so devoutly 
pleaded more than half a century ago. And may 
they not also be the source of life upon this planet?”’ 


A PROBABLE COLLEGIATE REVOLUTION 


T LOOKS very like a possible revolution 
in the method of college teaching that 
President Wilson has begun at Princeton; and 
to the layman it looks like a very good 
revolution. 

The undergraduates in our larger colleges, 
since they have developed post-graduate 
work, have, as a rule, missed much of the 
drill that college lite is meant to give. In 
a former generation they were taught by the 
old system of recitations. But since the 
German system of lectures became common 
in our larger colleges, the undergraduates 
have been taught too nearly exclusively by 
that method—a method that is adapted to 
maturer minds than most undergraduates 
have. The method is the worse adapted for 
teaching boys because not one professor in a 
dozen is a good lecturer. Much college work 
has thus become a very humdrum perform- 
ance indeed. 

Now Princeton has added to its teaching 
force fifty preceptors—ten from Western 
colleges, nine from the larger Eastern colleges, 
and the rest from the smaller Eastern colleges 
and from the South; and they are paid from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year. Instead of the 
usual three lectures a week by a professor in a 
course of study, the new plan provides for 
two lectures a week and one meeting with the 
preceptor, whose principal work is to direct 
the student’s collateral reading and to see 
that it is done. Later, President Wilson 
wishes to reduce the number of lectures by 
each professor to one a week in each course, 
and to require two meetings with the pre- 
ceptors. He believes that for teaching a 
succession of facts a text book is better 
than notes taken from lectures. When the 
system is in full working order Princeton 
will be essentially a “reading” college, and 
the lectures will be the collateral instead 
of the main channel of information. The 
lecturer can then assume that the class knows 
the subject matter, and give them as many 
illuminating and inspiring suggestions, criti- 
cisms, examples and correlated facts as he 
is able to give. He will not be tied down 
to a mere rehearsal of a chain of events or 
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facts. In this way the plan provides (1) 
that the student shall get his facts in better 
form and (2) that he shall have the benefit 
in the lectures of whatever originality and 
inspiration the lecturer may have. The 
preceptors are to have discretionary powers in 
the assignment of reading, so that a student 
who is already well prepared in one subject 
may be allowed to read another subject in its 
place. The preceptor explains also the re- 
lation of a student’s several courses of reading 
to one another, thereby making his work 


a harmonious whole instead of a number of /§ 


disjointed pieces. For all his courses in his 
main group, the student is under one pre- 
ceptor, but he may have other courses in 
another group under another preceptor. 

This is a return to real teaching, combined 
with instruction by lecture. It has common 
sense to commend it; and, when one recalls 
the great difficulty of changing any education- 


al method, the daring as well as the originality } 


of President Wilson are obvious; for all educa- 
tional methods have the inertia of ages and 
of dogmatism, and they are as stubborn as 
the action of gravity. Princeton seems 
likely to lead the colleges to a better method 


of undergraduate instruction; and the results J 


will be watched with the greatest interest 
by the well-informed lay public. It is 
a rather discouraging fact, by the way, that 
the lay public knows so very little about the 


real quality of the work done in our colleges. # 


A CHANGE OF DOMINANT OCCUPATIONS 


HE rapidly coming change of the United 
States, from exporter chiefly of food 
products to exporter chiefly of manufactured 


products, is important. It has a meaning in 
two directions. Our population is gaining 
on our fields, for, of course, the total value 
of agricultural products grows; and we are 
already become the greatest of manufacturing 
nations in the bulk of our products. Our 
domestic commerce only, for instance, is 
estimated to be more than the whole world’s 
foreign trade. And naturally those great 
products of mine and factory of which we 
have great supplies, or in the making of which 
we have an advantage, more and more find 
demand abroad. In the order of their value 
in exports they are iron products, copper, 
mineral oil, cotton goods, leather and farming 
implements. 

Especially noteworthy is the rapid increase 
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of our mineral products—from 500 million 
dollars worth in 1894 to 1,500 millions this 
year. Our pig iron product will be 22,000,000 
tons for the calendar year 1905, which will 
exceed the combined output of England, 
Germany and France. Leaving gold out of 
the calculation, in which the Rand will 
exceed us for 1905, we lead the world in the 
production of all the important metals except 
zinc and tin. With only a twentieth of the 
earth’s population, we supply more than a 
third of its coal, iron and steel, more than 
half of its copper and mineral oil, and more 
than three-fourths of its cotton. Next to 
Argentina, we produce more wool than any 
other country. Our woolen goods are of 
immense volume, but the home consumption 
prevents them from reaching a high figure in 
our exports. 

The diversion of the country’s energies 
into manufactures and mining reflects itself 
in politics. In spite of agriculture’s genera- 
tions of preponderance, it did not have repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet until 1889. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor, with a 
bureau devoted to manufactures, was estab- 
lished in 1903. The Trans-Mississippi Con- 


gress, recently held in Portland, Oregon, 


following the example of many Western 
industrial and commercial bodies, asked for 
a department of mining, with its chief as a 
member of the Cabinet—a request that at 
some early day will undoubtedly be granted. 
But more interesting than the increase in any 
particular product, or than the political effect 
of our growing manufacturing activity, is the 
social changes that it brings. Relatively 
fewer men till the earth, but those few do it 
better than their predecessors; and the city 
population becomes more and more a factory 
population. Perhaps the very greatest social 
need of the time is the change, made possible 
in some industries at least by the cheap trans- 
mission of power, from city factory life to 
factory work and life in villages and towns. 


A MIGRATION “BECAUSE OF PROSPERITY”’ 


HE decline of population in so prosper- 

ous a state as Iowa—from 2,231,000 

by the federal census of 1900 to 2,216,000 
by the state census of this year—is pithily 
explained by Mr. Brigham, the state librarian, 
as the result of ‘‘too much prosperity at home 
and too much cheap land outside.” Since 
the cost of moving families even long dis- 
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tances has become so small, economic condi- 
tions now cause the flow of population almost 
automatically. 

Iowa is more prosperous than it ever was 
before. Therefore land that was sold for $5 
an acre twenty-five years ago is now worth 
$75; and good land in Oklahoma, in Texas, in 
Washington and in Canada can be bought for 
$5, more or less. Consequently the immi- 
grant who wants a farm can no longer afford 
one in Iowa; and the Iowa farmer who wants 
more land for himself or for his sons may sell 
his 100 acres for enough money to move to 
Alberta or to Texas and buy 1,oo0 acres. The 
movement from Iowa to other agricultural 
regions is, therefore, a natural movement. 

In fact, although the state is losing some 
thrifty men and good citizens, in the main it 
gains by a reasonable emigration; for both 
the area of land under cultivation and the 
value of its products increase. There are no 
abandoned farms in the state. When one 
farmer sells his land a neighbor buys it, and 
thus the size of farms increases. During the 
last five years the number of farms in five 
counties has decreased from 2,385 to 2,258— 
that is, they have become bigger. This is the 
same as to say that the farmers who remain 
are becoming more prosperous. Although Iowa 
is not a state of big “bonanza” farms, a man 
who profitably cultivates 200 or 300 acres has 
practically enough machinery to cultivate 
more; and the continuous adaptation of ma- 
chinery to new uses has made it both possible 
and profitable for a good farmer with the same 
labor to extend his acreage of staple crops. 

The shifting of a population within our 
own borders, therefore, which is always an 
extremely interesting thing, is sometimes 
caused by the prosperity of a region from 
which men go, as it is oftener caused by the 
lack of prosperity. The tide comes and goes, 
for every region is affected by the opportuni- 
ties that every other region offers. The time 
will come when Iowa’s population will be 
enormously increased. Not to speak of the 
growth of manufactures and of cities, more 
of the soil will in time come under intensive 
cultivation; and for every man who goes away 
now to continue the habit of his life in grow- 
ing staple crops only, which require a large 
acreage, two men will come, or grow up, who 
will find, in the diversified demands of the 
future, that land, now worth $100 an acre, 
will yield enough to make it worth twice or 
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thrice or fourfold as much, just as some of the 
abandoned land in the New England states now 
grows a greater value in hay than it ever grew 
in all the crops of its most prosperous prime. 


A “DRINK”? BY ANY OTHER NAME 


HERE are certain parts of the United 
States where alcoholic beverages can- 
not legally be sold; and in such places certain 
proprietary medicines are very popular. 
Everywhere, too, there are persons who have 
a liking, sometimes a thirst, for what they 
call a “tonic” or “bitters,” and they con- 
sume proprietary preparations with gratifying 
results. Thus, as everybody knows, the 
trade is large in‘ “patent medicines,” con- 
coctions containing varying quantities of 
alcohol, with some harmless drugs added to 
sweeten or to improve its taste, such as ginger 
or hoarhound. The pretense of a medicine 
is a profitable one to the rectifiers, because the 
concoction then can have a specific name by 
which it can be advantageously advertised. 
Many of these proprietary medicines contain 
as much as 45 per cent. of alcohol; few less 
than 25 per cent.; whereas there is but 5 per 
cent. of alcohol in good claret. 

Now comes Mr. John W. Yerkes, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and issues an 
order that the manufacturers of ‘alcoholic 
compounds now on the market, advertised 
and sold as medicine under the name of 
whiskey, bitters, tonic, cordials,” etc., are not 
relieved from the special tax as rectifiers; and 
that those who retail such compounds are 
subject to a special tax as liquor dealers. 
“The same ruling,” says the Commissioner, 
“applies to every alcoholic compound labeled 
as a remedy for diseases and containing, in 
addition to distilled spirits, only substances 
or ingredients which, however large their 
quantity, are not of a character to impart any 
medicinal quality to the compound.”’ 

The statute under which this ruling is 
made does not provide that the tax shall be 
levied according to the percentage of alcohol 
contained in a compound. The tax, there- 
fore, must be levied in great measure by the 
taste. On those “medicines” that taste like 
whiskey—that are whiskey—the internal reve- 
nue tax must be paid. But if a manufacturer 
so adulterates the alcohol with bitter drugs 
as to render the “tonic”’ very obnoxious to 
the taste, then he will escape the tax. Such 
a ruling is not easy to enforce. Certainly its 
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strict enforcement will lead to friction, but 
in that way alone new legislation may some- 
times be obtained from Congress. 

Meantime we shall see whether the drug- 
store traffic in tonics will decrease. Will the 
users of these “medicines” keep up the farce 
or will they drink better liquor, honestly 
labeled, recalling the preacher’s admonition 
to a brother who partook of wine “for his 


stomach’s sake”: “Brother, if we like sherry | 


wine, let us drink sherry wine, giving God 
thanks. But let us not lie about it.” 


If you must have your “tonic,” be honest § 


with your stomach, as well as with your con- 
science and your government, and buy good 
straight liquor instead of bad drugged drinks; 
for sometimes the truth has almost the ring 
of a “‘reading notice.”’ 


DEATH ON ROAD AND RAIL 


HE driving of automobiles for pleasure 
is yet in its reckless stage. Most of 


these machines are far from perfect, and their 
imperfection is one source of danger. But 
a far greater source is the inexperience and 
thoughtlessness of those that drive them. 
When you think that a car of even six or eight © 
horsepower, not to speak of twenty or forty Ff 
or eighty horsepower, is nothing less than a J 


locomotive without a track to guide it; that 
men and women who have had no mechanical 
training or experience run them; that their 
power deceives and intoxicates the novice 
so that a speed of twenty or thirty miles an 
hour seems less than ten; and that many of 
them are cared for and run by hired chauffeurs 
who were awkward stablemen of last year— 
what wonder is it that the newspapers of 
Boston, New York and Chicago in a single 
day reported twenty-one accidents, ten serious 
injuries and four deaths? 

The machine has, no doubt, come into use 
too suddenly to warrant us in expecting any 
other result in a “‘free’’ country, where ever) 
man with a new toy is permitted to break hi: 
own neck and to endanger the lives of others. 
And there is, perhaps, no remedv but time 
and experience. In time more men will learn 
the danger of running a swift and powerful 
machine without knowledge or experience; 
and the machines that sensible persons will 
use will be fitted with more safety devices 
and be made less dangerous. Till that time 
comes a certain proportion of the population 
will be maimed and killed as an incident in 
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the coming of a desirable revolution in travel. 
We cannot help being reminded in the mean- 
time how reckless we are of human life and 
how cheap we hold it on the rail or on the 
country road. Our railroads continue to kill 
and to maim more men every year than were 
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killed and maimed in most great battles. We 
have not acquired that temper of mind 
which puts human safety before convenience 
or haste or even pleasure. We are even yct 
in only the rushing, bustling, rash era of our 
development. 


A MENACE TO OUR INTEGRITY AS A 
| PEOPLE 
PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


[In this place, where a financial article appears every month, the following extract from President Butler's address at the opening of the 
152d academic year of Columbia University is published; for it is the best ‘‘ financial article’ possible, applicable to present condittions.] 


AY I detain you a moment to point 
M out one fundamental fact? Diverse 
:as our intellectual interests here 
are, and various as are our daily tasks, there 
is one aim which all faculties and schools, all 
teachers and scholars, have in common: the 
building of character. Whether we pursue 
the older liberal studies, or the newer appli- 
cations of knowledge, or some one of the 
learned professions, we are all concerned, first 
and foremost, with the forming of those traits 
and habits which together constitute charac- 
ter. If we fail in this all our learning is an evil. 
Just now the American people are receiving 
some painful lessons in practical ethics. They 
are having brought home to them with severe 
emphasis the distinction between character 
and reputation. A man’s true character, it 
abundantly appears, may be quite in conflict 
with his reputation, which is the public esti- 
mate of him. Of late we have been watching 
reputations melt away like snow before the 
sun; and the sun in this case is publicity. 
Men who for years have been trusted im- 
plicitly by their feiiows, and so placed in 
positions of honor and grave responsibility, 
are seen to be mere reckless speculators with 
the money of others and petty pilferers of the 
savings of the poor and needy. With all this 
shameful story spread before us, it takes some 
courage to follow Emerson’s advice—not to 
bark against the bad but rather to chant the 
beauty of the good, 


Put bluntly, the situation which con- 
fronts Americans to-day is due to lack 
of moral principle. New statutes may 
be needed, but statutes will not put 
moral principle where it does not exist. 
The greed for gain and the greed for 
power have blinded men to the time- 
old distinction between right and wrong. 
Both among business men and at the bar are 
to be found advisers, counted shrewd and 
successful, who have substituted the penal 
code for the moral law as the standard of 
conduct. Right and wrong have given way 
to the subtler distinction between legal, not- 
illegal, and illegal; or better, perhaps, between 
honest, law-honest, and dishonest. This new 
triumph of mind over morals is bad enough in 
itself; but when, in addition, its exponents 
secure material gain and professional prosper- 
ity it becomes a menace to our integrity as a 
people. 

Against this casuistry of the cot. ting house 
and of the law office, against this subterfuge 
and deceit, real character will stand like a 


rock. This university, and all universities, 


in season and out of season, must keep clearly 
in view before themselves and the public the 
real meaning of character, and they must 
never tire of preaching that character, and 
character alone, makes knowledge, skill and 
wealth a help rather than a harm to those 
who possess them and to the community as a 
whole, 
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‘A PERSONAL STUDY OF RODIN 


THE HOME LIFE AND WORKING HABITS OF THE GREAT SCULPTOR— 
HIS EARLY POVERTY AND STRUGGLES—HIS UNCHANGING COURSE IN 
WORKING OUT HIS. OWN INSPIRATIONS UNHINDERED BY REBUFFS 


BY 


WILLIAM G. FITZ-GERALD 


E IS the strenuous and perfect work- 
H man, knowing all there is to ‘know 
of the Truth, and therefore of the 
Beauty, and therefore of the Power of the 
human form; knowing, too, all there is to 
know of the aptitude of clay to receive and 
marble to declare his own intimate inter- 
pretation of those large secrets of the universe 
which escape the narrow definitions of logic 
and language.’’ So spoke the Right Hon. 
George Wyndham, at the memorable dinner 
given in London to M. Rodin. 


_ On a hill, not more than half an hour’s 
\journey from Paris, this greatest of all living 
sculptors—the “Shakespeare in Stone,’’ as 
he has been called—has his studio and his 
unpretentious dwelling house. At the age of 
sixty-five, he has at last come into his own, 
and his gepius is now universally recognized. 
And yet but a few years ago, as he himself 
said, “If Paris had been Italy in the time 
of the Borgias, I would surely have been 
poisoned!” 

Picture to yourself a thick-set, rugged, 
muscular figure a little below medium height, 
with a head of grizzled hair and bushy 
reddish-gray beard that seems to exaggerate 
the lines of the lion-like head with its keen, 
deep-set, brilliant eyes and long white brows, 
and you have a picture of the man. 

He is a man of the people. Though born in 
Paris, he can hardly be called a Parisian, 
since his father was a Norman, his mother a 
woman from Lorraine; and as a boy he 
lived at Beauvais, returning to Paris at 
the age of fourteen. “My people,” he has 
said, ““were extremely poor, and they often 
urged me with tears and entreaties to take 
up a trade. I have no history; my life is 
simply a drab, gray record of perpetual 
struggle and unchanged peverty. But, though 
I was poor, I wasstrong. And inthe moments 


when I was not bitterly discouraged I ‘felt 
a certain stimulus in setting myself against 
the world.’”’ As a boy he was sent to the 
Lesser School of Drawing, at No. 5 Rue de 
l’Ecole de Médicine—a school for young 
craftsmen, where many now celebrated artists 
learned their first elements. In his free 
hours he visited the Louvre and gained a 
thorough knowledge of the Old Masters, 
both painters and sculptors. He has called 
Michelangelo “‘My master and my idol,”’ and 
added, ‘‘ to see his works I went to Italy the 
first time, when I had barely enough money 
to keep myself alive.” 

His unacademic methods prevented veo-ng 
Rodin from getting a place in drawing 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and he was foice 4 
do whatever came his way, merely te «arn 
enough money to supply his daily needs. 
For example, he worked for an ornament 
maker—made little terra-cotta casts which 
never sold. He also worked later in the 
studio of Barye, the animal sculptor, sur- 
rounded by models of twisted cobras, lithe 
tigers, crouching panthers, and the savage 
grace of lions at bay. We next find him as 
one of the craftsmen in the studio of M. 
Carrier-Belleuse in Brussels; and here, by 
living on almost ‘starvation rations, he 
managed to rent a poor “studio” for himself 
in an out-of-the-way stable. It was amid 
these wretched surroundings that the much- 
talked-of work known as ‘‘The Man with the 
Broken Nose”’ was produced in 1864. Rodin 
sent it to the Paris Salon, where it was 
peremptorily réfused—“ because of its origin- 
ality.” It was thirteen years before he 
cared to court again the favor of unsympa- 
thetic critics with the famous “Age of 
Bronze,” which was instantly accepted, 
abused, and finally bought by the French 
nation for the Luxembourg Museum. 

“During those long years,’ he has said, 
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RIODIN 


“THE DANAIDES” 
The Danaides, the fifty daughters of Danaiis, of the Greek myth, who for killing their husbands were doomed to pour water into sieves 


eternally in Hades. 


“when I gave what power I had to others, my 
thoughts were ever alive and keen toward 
my own creations. On Sunday, my only 
free day, I modeled with energy in my 
humble little room, trying to perfect ‘The 
Age of Bronze.’ Then in 1870, when the 
war broke out between France and Germany, 
I served as a corporal in the National Guard 
during the siege of Paris, when my wife and 
I had to live on horseflesh and moldy bread, 
as our comrades did. We were near to 
starvation; but neither then nor at any oiher 
time in our married life did we make the 
stupid mistake of trying to appear richer 
than we reaily were. 

“Physical health and freedom from debt 
I have always estimated to be the only two 
really essential elements to happiness. And 
even when moments have looked their very 
blackest—when it was borne in upon me 
with irresistible force that maybe after all the 
work I lived for would never receive recogni- 
tion until after my death, and my faithful 
wife and I would live and die in penury—we 
owed not a living soula penny. This brought 
and still brings me some little comfort.” 

It was after peace wa’s restored that Rodin 


This figure symbolizes the fifty 


3 


joined Carrier-Belleuse in Brussels and worked 


under him on the ornamentation of the 
Bourse, and the Palais des Académies. His 
brave wife, a woman of his own humble 
class, kept house for him on the outskirts 
of the city, the couple living in one room, 
to which, however, was attached a small 
garden. Here they led a healthy, hard- 
working life; and whenever he had a moment 
to spare he ‘‘lost himself”’ in the surrounding 
country. 

Twice he left Belgium to travel still 
farther afield—once to Italy, and again on a 
round of visits to the old French cathedrals 
from Rouen to Avignon. On his return he 
finished the “‘ Age of Bronze,” the acceptance 
of which by the French Salon marks the first 
stage of his recognition by the world. 

Yet he had now reached the age of thirty- 
seven, and was utterly unknown to the 
general public. Even in the artistic world, 
amorlg the men of acknowledged taste, he 
could count but few open admirers—save 
perhaps the artist Bastien-Lepage in Paris, 
and in London Robert Browning and the 
poet Henley. Nor must I forget Falguitre— 
that consummate artist of France who 
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remarked prophetically to his disciples shortly 
before his death, ‘‘Rodin! Rodin! Ah, there’s 
the master of us all!” 

“Like Rembrandt,” Browning used to 
say, ‘this man makes misery live, and finds 
beauty and poetry even in age-bowed backs, 
toil-wrung limbs and faces failure-dimmed.”’ 
Yet it was a long cry from the admiration of 
such men to the time when the art advisers 
of nations should be competing for his works, 
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art schools, with their puerile, insipid and 
conventional laws. I had but one teacher, 
Nature. Indeed, while I am on this subject 
I will say that I consider that the whole of 
what elementary education I had was a total 
obstacle to me, and it was not until I was 
past forty that I was able to shake myself 
free from it, and think and act for myself 
with absolute independence of spirit. 

“For we must seek all our impressions, 


“THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE BODY AND OF THE SOUL”—UNFINISHED 


and the president of the British Royal 
Academy should be eager to choose one of 
his statues. His “St. John the Baptist 
Preaching”’ is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

In those days Rodin was at war with all the 
“schools,” supremely indifferent to tradition 
and convention. 

“TI had to fight from the very first, for 
I could not get the world to agree with me 
that the conventional ideas of beauty are 
false. I never passed through the Academic 


if we would give them that mysterious illusion 
of life which engenders emotion, in the very 
heart of Nature—the only model that is 
infinite in its variety and in which the 
unforeseen and the sublime defy the flights of 
the boldest imagination.” 

The famous “Age of Bronze’ was no 
sooner exhibited at the 1877 Salon than a 
report was spread abroad that its wonderful 
effect was due to its having been made from 
a mold cast direct from life. This blow was 
the first of many that the great sculptor was 
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“ BALZAC” 


The most hotly discussed statue of recent times, and perhaps the most striking example of Rodin’s bold 
divergence from the conventional ‘‘ schools’ uf sculpture ~ a : 
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to receive from a misunderstanding public; 
and but for the stanch friendship of a few 
men he might have been forced to bear the 
disgrace of this accusation for years. M. 
Edmond Turquet, then Under Secretary of 
State for Fine Arts, was determined to clear 
him, and sent to investigate the matter at 
Brussels, where the model, a soldier, was only 
too glad to uphold the innocence of the 
sculptor. Furthermore, a letter was sent 
by M. Paul Dubois, signed by several men 
of eminence, saying that “far from having 
made a mere mold from Nature, Monsieur 
Rodin has created a most beautiful piece 
of sculpture, and he himself will surely 
become a great artist.” 

The turning point in Rodin’s career is said 
to have come when M. Edmond Turquet 
obtained for him the commission for the 
famous “ Door” of the Museum of Decorative 
Arts. The first idea for this. celebrated 
“Door” was that it should be inspired by 
Dante’s “Inferno,”’ but, during the twenty 
years that he has been working on it, he has 
so widened and deepened his vast scheme of 
thought that it is difficult to say now where 
Dante ends and where Rodin begins. This 
“Door of Hell,’ which is to be cast in 
bronze, is his masterpiece. It is twenty 
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feet high, its-panels and borders are filled 
with hosts of figures in high and low relief. 
Above all is a nude male figure sitting, 
plunged in deep contemplation, elbows on 
knees, head sunk on hands. This is Dante 
himself, before whose eyes the awful visions 
pass. Of this great work Mr. Ernest Beckett, 
M. P. (who bought a replica of Rodin’s 
“The Thinker” for the British Museum), says, 
“Surely we have here the ‘Inferno’ of 
Dante made visible! For not even the 
fiery vivid words of the immortal Florentine 
make a more tremendous impression than 
Rodin’s rising, falling, swaying, struggling, 
tense, tortured figures. There are more 
than 120 of them in every conceivable 
attitude, and with infinitely varying ex- 
pression. The three figures that support 
the ‘Portal,’ on which is written (in Italian, 





“THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN NOSE” 


‘The piece with which Rodin made his first appeal to the artists 


of France. Its refusal by the Paris Salon deferred his recognition by 
thirteen years 
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of course) ‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here,’ are men of prodigious muscular power. 
The body of each is, in truth, a glorious 
specimen of the sculptor’s art; but their 
faces are filled with unutterable woe and 
despair.”’ 

But, though an influential Minister of 
Fine Arts (and incidentally fine taste) had 
recognized his genius, many a disappointment 
yet lay in store for him. He competed for the 
Commemoration Monument to the Franco- 
German War; but his terrible figure of 
“War,” breathing death and disaster, with 
a noble figure of°a wounded soldier at her 
knees, was too strong for the bons bourgeois 
of Paris, and he was put aside. 

Then there was the amazing “Balzac.” 
Everyone knows the story of that much- 
discussed statue. It was commissioned by 
the Société des Gens de Lettres, and had 
already been begun by Chapu, who died 
before his work was finished. It was then 
given to Rodin, mainly through the influence 
of Zola. For five long years Rodin studied 
every phase of Balzac’s life; he lived long in 
Touraine to get the atmosphere of the 
native soil that the “Titian of Literature”’ 
loved so well; he read and re-read all Balzac’s 
works; he modeled many heads of the great 
author of the “The Human Comedy” at 
different periods of his life; and he made 
many life-size nude figures, draping them in a 
thousand ways with patient ingenuity. “You 
see,’ Rodin has said, “‘Balzac’s figure was 
anything but heroic.’’ Finally he produced 
the strange, magnetic figure which set one-half 
the world laughing and struck the other 
half dumb with wonder and admiration. 
A brilliant pamphlet, written by Arséne 
Alexandre, plainly told the scoffers ‘they 
should one day realize that they had laughed 
too soon.” 

This statue, completed in 1898, was re- 
fused. A commercial man named Pellerin 
begged of Rodin to let him buy it, but the 
wounded artist refused and took back his 
masterpiece to his own studio. To this day 
he remembers with bitterness the storm of 
hostile criticism and ridicule which was 
hurled at him by his countrymen. 

Only a year ago a young American girl 
said to him, after visiting his studio on one 
of his famous Saturday afternoons, when 
he opens his doors and puts himself at the 
disposition of his friends: 
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Who prophesied the sculptor’s success in the remark 
Ah, there’s the master of us all’ 











‘. Rodin! Rodin! 
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“Monsieur, I should like to tell you that 
I have never seen anything to equal your 
wonderful ‘Balzac’!”’ 

“Ah! Mademoiselle,’ he replied, taking 
her hand, “if you only knew how mucly 
I value your spontaneous appreciation, you 
would be so glad you had told me. You 
see I have suffered so much for my ‘Balzac’.” 

And so the “ Balzac’’ stands in the beautiful 
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sculpture that Rodin has produced has 
been greeted with jests, jibes, and hostile cries. 

Even the universally appreciated ‘‘ Burghers 
of Calais’ had its bad quarter of an hour, 
for Rodin wished it to be placed in the old, 
historic market square, on a fairly high 
pedestal; but the modern citizens insisted 
that it should be put in the Place de la 
Poste, on a low pedestal, where it certainly 


“THE SPHINX” 


A startlingly original interpretation of the legendary monster. who killed those who could not answer her riddles. The sphinx is ordinarily 
represented with a lion’s body, a human head, and wings 


studio at Meudon now, ‘‘and there,” says 
Rodin, calmly, “it will stay until the right 
moment comes.” 

Again, there is the story of the monument 
to Claude Lorraine at Nancy. The municipal 
authorities gave the commission to Rodin; 
but when the statue arrived, they all with one 
voice pronounced it unsuitable. Only the 
indefatigable efforts of M. Roger Marx, the 
well-known art critic, saved it from being 
rejected. Indeed, almost every piece of 


is not seen to the best advantage. This is a 
remarkable work, showing the six brave 
burghers of Calais who came out of the 
besieged city with halters on their necks 
to offer themselves as a sacrifice to the fury 
of Edward III. of England. Their drawn 
faces, convulsed hands, their pride, grief 
and resolution, are depicted with wondrous 
and subtle skill. The group has been well 
called a study of “Sublime Old Age and 
Rebellious Youth.”’ 





Reproduced by permission, from French Art, by W. C. Brownell 
“ APOLLO”’ 


The sharp differences between this and the well-known Greek conceptions of the archer-god, Hermes, or the Roman conceptions of ‘he 
same deity under the name of Apollo, emphasize Rodin’s break from classic tradition 





“ CHRIST” 


An unfinished conception of The Crucifixion 
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Now that the world has agreed td call 
Rodin a great genius, he is besieged with 
commissions for portraits, and people of all 
nations go to him for marble busts. Many 
celebrities have passed through his hands. 
Among them are Puvis de Chavannes, 
Octave Mirbeau, Rochefort, Roger Marx, 


known woman in English society, whose 
beauty has a touch of dainty mischief in it 
which Rodin has not ignored. 

Talking of his portraits, he has said: “I am 
always seeking the distinguishing mark in 
my subject—that which makes this man 
or woman an individual different from the 


“UGOLINO” 


The Count of Dante’s “ Inferno,’’ starving to death in prison, begging for mercy 


Falguiere; and, more recently, Henley, the 
English poet, and The Right Hon. George 
Wyndham. Mr. Balfour, England’s Prime 
Minister, is to’ join the already important 
roll-call of Rodin’s sitters. One of the most 
successful portraits of women that he has 
done is that of Miss Eve Fairfax, a well- 


rest of his kind. And when at length 
I. discover this’ trait; this dominant 
characteristic, I dwell upon it — even 
insist upon it—until my bust has some- 
thing more than a mere _ photographic 
likeness.” 

' Of Rodin’s recent allegorical studies, per- 
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haps ‘“‘Ugolino” is the strongest and most 
tragic. The incident that he has chosen 
shows us the Count after his downfall from 
power in Pisa, when, starved almost to 
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mental and bodily suffering, and the grouping 
is a masterpiece of dramatic effect. Looking 
at this marvelous work of art, comparable 
only to the terrible Laocoén of the Vatican, 


MADAME RODIN 
At the dinner table set in the garden at Meudon 


the point of death by his former subjects, 
he kneels, with two of his sons and two 


grandsons dying beside him, to plead for 
mercy where he had shown none, and for the 
absolution that is refused him. The figure, 
which is nude, expresses the most appalling 


one realizes why Rodin has been called “a 
Shakespeare in Stone.”’ 

The same hand that has hewn the lovely 
woman’s head in “ Thought”’ has expressed in 
stone the sinister and frightful conceptions 
of “The Door of Hell.’’ Tic 





“Christ” is i 


AUGUSTE RODIN 
In his garden—taken especially for this article 
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the one study of its kind which he has shown 
to the world. - 

Another exquisite conception of the power 
of earthly love is his “ Francesca da Rimini’’; 
and a very subtle loveliness hovers over 
“The Dream,” which shows a great angel’s 
wing sheltering two lovely sleeping forms. 

Rodin’s tender, graceful studies of children 
and angel forms illustrate the extreme delicacy 
of his touch, just as his massive “The 
Thinker” testifies to his rugged force. His 
superb “The Kiss’? exemplifies his theory 
that ‘‘God created man to be strong in the 
power of his might, and woman in that of her 
weakness. Other wondrous works are the 


M. RODIN’S MEUDON 


“Victor Hugo Group,” “Eve,” ‘The Eternal 
Idol,’ “Love Flees,” ‘Psyche,’ “Spring,” 
“The Awakening of Man,” “The Dream of 
Life’? and “The Young Mother.”’ 

In his villa at Meudon, simple as a working- 
man’s cottage, he rests and reflects, quite 
apart from the bustle of the busy world. 
On Sundays he entertains his most intimate 
friends, strolls through the neighboring woods, 
or attends mass at Nétre Dame to revel in 
the sacred chants of which he is so fond. 
For though not an orthodox believer, he is 
yet profoundly religious, and he finds an 
intense repose in the quiet hour of vespers in 
the great church. 
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In the summer evenings he sits in his 
garden and reads the works of the great 
writers which have inspired him in his art; 
for, though in contradictory fashion, the 
world has accused him of being “too literary 
in his sculpture,” it yet looks upon him as 
anything but a scholar, and credits him 
with little knowledge of books and music. 
This idea is possibly due to the fact that he 
rarely talks of his knowledge of the Fine 
Arts; but his eyes light up with instant 
sympathy and understanding whenever he 
does talk. Dante is his literary idol, as @ 
Michelangelo is his master in art. Hef 
loves also Victor Hugo and Charles Baude- 
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HOUSE AND STUDIO 
laire. The modern philosophers and _ pessi- 
mists, however, he can neither understand §& 
nor tolerate; and Nietzsche he holds in especial © 
horror. 
No one would accuse him of being a “small” 
man. “I am not made for the little things | 
of life,” he says simply, modestly. Yet he is | 


never guilty of a discourteous action, and no 77 


great man is more particular to answer 
as far as possible the many calls made upon 
him. Both in France and in England he is 

much sought after in society, but only in | 


the latter country does he consent to yield | 


to the inevitable excitement of social func- F 
tions. & 
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A CORNER OF M. RODIN’S STUDIO AT MEUDON 


The river and valley of the Seine, through the doorway 


“France is my workshop, the country of 
» my creations.” But England is a holiday 
place where, as president of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, he 
} is often called to combine art with social 
pleasures, and his quiet, dignified figure is 


getting to be well known in some of the 
most fashionable and exclusive drawing 
rooms in London. 

Many young artists bring their work to 
him for criticism; and, though he is some- 
times brutally truthful and never lavish in his 
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THE INTERIOR OF RODIN’S STUDIO 


The pieces of sculpture are araped to prever 


iling by the smoke from passing railroad engines 


praise, he is always quick to recognize good 
work. Like all truly great men, he has 
little sympathy with “pose” or “artistic 
jargon,” and laughs at such words as “‘in- 
spiration” and “genius” in the claptrap 
sense in which they are commonly used and 
abused in every-day talk. There is only one 
way to glory for him, and that is the long and 
dificult road of hard work and painstaking 
almost incredible—a road which, as he says, 
so few have the patience to tread to-day. 
“The old true tradition of work is a thing 
of the past,’’ is what Anatole France said to 
him sadly one day, as they discussed the 
tendency of the times toward trickery and the 
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“ BROTHER AND SISTER” 


“THE BABES” 


false in art, and the disinclination men showed 
to struggle and fight for fame—that sort 
of fame which alone is worth having. There 
is something about Rodin, both in his work 
and his personality, which suggests very 
strongly great Nature herself, so infinite 
is his patience, so deliberate and unfaltering 
his purpose, and so indifferent does he remain 
to the smaller things of life. 

Although he has received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, and now has a large following 
of admirers the world over, there is still an 
indefinable coolness between him and the 
Academies; and there .are people yet who 
will tell. you that he knows nothing about 
anatomy. When M. Carolus Duran was 
appointed to the Villa Medicis and the 
presidentship of the Société des Beaux Arts 
(Fine Arts Society) was left vacant in conse- 
quence, there was no talk of official circles of 
offering the post to Rodin, though there was a 
good deal about its not being offered to him. 
There are also people who compare him with 
Jose de Charmoy, the sculptor of the 
Baudelaire Monument in the Montparnasse 
Cemetery, who might be described as one of 
those “lads of twenty who has wrought a 
masterpiece in his delirium of genius.” 
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A STUDY OF THE HEAD OF MINERVA, WITHOUT 
THE CASQUE 


In the midst of all this strife and contention 


the subject of it all calmly pursues his way, 
both dreaming and doing great things, 
leaving others to talk. Such talk is to Rodin 
as the crackling of thorns beneath a pot. 

There, in his garden, with his books, his 
dogs, an occasional cigar (until two years 
ago he did not smoke at all) and a few 
intimate friends, he spends his rare leisure 
hours. The rest of his time is given with 
whole-hearted devotion to working in his 
studio, surrounded by his_ stone-cutters, 
hewing the marble blocks after the clay 
models. And that vast studio—even to 
the covers which protect the marbles from 
the smoke of passing trains in the Valley 
of the Seine below—gives evidence of the 
care and thought that he bestows upon 
that Art which, in the opinion of the world’s 
best judges, has not had so magical an 
interpreter since Michelangelo. 

In the following words, M. Rodin has told 
what is his own conception of his art: 

“What is the principle of my figures, and 
what is it people like in them? It is the 
very pivot of art, it is balance; that is to 
say, the oppositions of volume produced 
by movement. The human body 
is like a walking temple, and like a temple 


it has a central point around which the 
volumes place and spread themselves. When 
one understands that, one has everything. 
It is simple but it must be seen, and acad- 
emism refuses to seek it. Instead of recog- 
nizing that that is the key to my method, 
they prefer to say ‘that I am a poet. The 
expression signifies that people feel, con- 
fusedly, the difference between an art resting 
on conventions and one derived from truth; 
they call that inspiration. That is the 
belief that has led to the theory of genius 
being madness. But men of genius are 
just those who, by their trade-skill, carry 
the essential thing to perfection. People say 
that my sculpture is that of an ‘evxalté.’ 
I do not deny that there is exaltation in 
my works; but that exaltation existed not in 
me, but in nature, in movement. The 
divine work is naturally exalted. As for 
me, all I do is to be true; my temperament is 
not ‘exalted,’ it is patient.”’ 


“THE DOOR OF HELL” 


Surmounting the entrance to the Museum of Decorative Arts. 
The solitary figure is a likeness of Dante, who sits dreaming of the 
images he has evoked surrounding him. The order for this door was 
the beginning of Rodin’s success. It is uncompleted after twenty 
years of labor on it 





MR. ROOT AND: THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITIES AND THE CAREER OF THE MAN WHOM 
THE PRESIDENT CALLED THE ABLEST IN PUBLIC LIFE ON EITHER CONTINENT 


MAN of superb mind—that is Elihu 
A Root. In the judgment of Mr. Cock- 
rell, a Democratic ex-Senator, who 
championed his army legislation in the 
Committee on Military Affairs, “Mr. Root 
is one of the greatest intellects in this 
country.” And President Roosevelt said, 
“Elihu Root is the ablest man I have known 
in our government service. I will go further. 
He is the ablest man that has appeared in the 
public life of any country, in any position, in 
my time.” 
No one, no matter how close he may be to 


Mr. Root, would think of speaking of his . 


“sweetness and light,’ as Secretary Taft 


spoke of Mr. Hay. This does not mean, 
however, that the austere man has not a 
generous disposition, is unsympathetic, and 
incapable of an enduring friendship. A 
friendship of this nature has existed for years 
between him and Mr. Roosevelt. But Mr. 
Root admits very few to such an intimate 
relationship. To those who have been favored 
with his intimacy he is not cold, although 
cool and collected always, with perfect com- 
mand of himself. He is full of red blood, is 
witty, and can do a kindly service in the 
most simple way. His subordinates say he 
is “the finest man” they ‘‘ever knew.” But 
to most men he is independent and in- 
different, invariably absorbed in the task 
before him. 

It is, therefore, the mind, not the heart, of 
the new Secretary of State that leaves its 
impress on many of those who draw near 
to him. His heart is ever concentrated in his 
work. In few public servants is there so 
much of “the joy of the working.” 

The work is the thing with Mr. Root, and 
it has ever been so. Into an atmosphere of 
work he was born, February 15, 1845. His 
birthplace was Clinton, New York, in the 


BY 
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NEEDHAM 


southwest chamber of Commons Hall, a 
building on the campus of Hamilton College, 
then occupied by his maternal grandfather, 
Major H. G. Buttrick, and now known as 
Knox Hall. Thence his father, Professor 
Oren Root, moved his family to Seneca Falls, 
where he became principal of an academy. 

In that village and on the ancestral farm 
at Vernon, New York, young Root’s childhood 
was passed. In 1850, Professor Root returned 
to Clinton to take the chair of mathematics 
and astronomy in Hamilton. He immedi- 
ately purchased the old-fashioned house, built 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
which had been occupied by his predecessor. 
It faces the campus, and behind it is a deep 
ravine of irregular formation. The possibil- 
ities of this spot were early appreciated by the 
new owner. He added to his ground and 
began the making of a wild garden, which 
became famous in the region. Professor 
Root was an ardent lover of nature, this 
predilection being in contrast to his serious 
vocation. After his death a friend and 
fellow professor, Dr. Edward North, “Old 
Greek,’’ wrote of him: ‘We shall think of 
Professor Root as a hero who wreathed the 
sword of severe science with the myrtle of 
natural history. He was not the less a 
mathematician because he loved to be where 
he could hear the pulse of nature throb.” 

This was the sort of father that Mr. Root 
had, and amid delightful surroundings ‘his 
life was spent until his graduation from 
college. Considering his environment, it is 
somewhat surprising that there is not more 
of the nature lover in him. He inherited his 
father’s mathematical mind, but his devotion 
to the exact sciences was unrelieved by a real 
affection for the out-o’-doors. He has ever 
been tenderly attached to his birthplace in 
the Oneida Hills; and when he had attained 
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to wealth and fame he returned and pur- 
chased the place adjoining the old Root home, 
together with two farms immediately to the 
south. This place, enlarged and tastefully 
rebuilt, Mr. Root calls his country home, and 
there, with his family, he spends as much 
time as he can spare from professional or 
official duties. It is fair to say that he 
belongs to the land. But a true lover of 
nature—that is a far different matter. 

In college he was a consistent worker. He 
carried off the first prize in mathematics. 
On his record in scholarship he was appointed 
valedictorian of his class—and thereby hangs 
a tale. During his junior year occurred 
what was called the “German rebellion.”’ 
Because of dislike of- and dissatisfaction with 
the instructor in German, his class withdrew 
from college in a body—every man save 
Root. The class was out about two months, 
but during that time he went regularly to his 
recitations. The explanation is that, because of 
his father’s official connection with the college 
as a member of the faculty, Root could not 
secede. But it won him by a few points the 
place of valedictorian over his competitor, 
who had been out two months. Yet he never 
lost the nickname which had been given him, 
the son of “Cube” Root, early in his college 
course. It was “Square” Root, and of this 
significant diminutive his fellow students 
considered him worthy, despite his lack of 
popularity. After -all, the only importance 
attaching to the secession is that, when 
tempted—and sorely tempted he must have 
been—he would not desert his work. This 
trait has followed him throughout his career, 
as will be shown, and in considerable degree 
has contributed to his success. 

Following his graduation in 1864, Mr. Root 
became the head of the co-educational 
Academy of Rome, New York, in which he 
taught the classics and mathematics. He 
was popular with his students, who not 
only respected and admired the young 
Hamilton graduate, but formed a warm 
affection for him which has lasted through 
the years. Somewhat to his father’s disap- 
pointment, he abandoned teaching as a 
career after an experience of one year and 
turned to the law. Professor Root offered 
his son letters of introduction to influential 
persons in New York City who could help 
him; these he refused. “I am_ starting 
out to do this thing myself,’’ he said. “I am 
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going to make my own friends without any 
family pull. I want to find out whether | 
am a man or a mouse.” 

He entered the University Law School. 
After the first year most of the class went up 
for their bar examinations, but Root, as 
well prepared as the best of them, decided 
that he would complete the full course. 
Then, as ever after, he was a believer in 
thorough preparation. Thus he became a 
deep student of the law, and thoroughly 
mastered its underlying principles. He grad- 
uated in 1867, and was at once admitted to 
the bar. 

His rise as a lawyer was remarkable. At 
twenty-five he was making valuable friends, 
and had acquired a good practice. When 
but thirty he did a large corporation business, 
and took rank as one of the leaders of the 
New York Bar. This rapid climb was due 
in part to the opportunities of the period 
following the Civil War, but his success was 
mainly attributable to his exceptional ability. 
He became noted in and about the city as one 
of the keenest lawyers in New York. He 
conducted many important cases, but most 
of them were of purely local interest. Con- 
siderable publicity was accorded to the A. T. 
Stewart will case, to the controversy over 
the duty levied on the steam yacht Conqueror, 
imported by Frederick W. Vanderbilt, and 
to the Fairweather will case, in which Mr. 
Root represented the colleges. Notwith- 
standing his prominence at the New York 
Bar, the country at large knew little of him. 

By President Arthur’s appointment, he 
was United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York from 1883 to 188s. 
He was a delegate to the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1894 and chairman of its 
judiciary committee. It was not until 1898, 
however, that he attracted public notice. 
A wing of the Republican party, followers of 
Governor Black, by conniving with Tammany 
Hall, sought to defeat Colonel Roosevelt’s 
nomination for the governorship. His eligi- 
bility was attacked on the pretext that he 
had ceased to be a resident of the state. 
Mr. Root appeared for his friend before the 
convention, and so clear and convincing was 
his statement that the opposition to Roose- 
velt’s nomination collapsed. 

A year later, to the surprise of many, Mr. 
Root was invited into President McKinley’s 
Cabinet. The maladminictration of the War 
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Department under Secretary Alger had made 
imperative the succession of a strong man of 
constructive ability. A big lawyer was prefer- 
able; for not only was the army in sore need 
of reorganization, but expansion had brought 
gigantic problems to be solved by the ad- 
ministration, the like of which this country 
had neverseen. President McKinley searched 
the country for just the right man. His eye 
rested on Mr. Root. After deliberate con- 
sideration, the New York lawyer was Mc- 
Kinley’s choice—his choice because, in the 
opinion of excellent judges of men, Mr. Root 
was the finest sort of intellectual machine; 
because as a solver of problems he was 
without a peer; because the more difficult a 
case at law the more eager he was to undertake 
it; and because his perceptions were never- 
failing and his work habituaily thorough. 

Secretary Root’s administration of the 
War Department was the best since the 
Civil War. In the constructive legislation 
which he initiated and carried through, he 
takes rank with the Secretaries who ante- 
dated that war. To appreciate his achieve- 
ment in effecting a reorganization of the 
army and in creating the general staff, one 
should read of the efforts in the same direction 
by that brilliant soldier of the Civil War, 
Brevet Major General Emory Upton, whose 
recommendations, based on his own ex- 
perience and on his observations of the 
military systems of Europe and Asia, were 
strongly indorsed by General Sherman. Not 
only did Congress do nothing, but General 
Upton was forced to publish his most excellent 
report at private expense because his Govern- 
ment would not print it. 

After Alger came a demand for reorganiza- 
tion. Secretary Root gave his whole mind 
to the undertaking, and when Mr. Root does 
that, results of a high order are sure to 
follow. When he had completed his plan 
he went to Congress with it. He met tre- 
mendous opposition. Not only were Senators 
and Representatives against him, but the 
opposition was strong and biatant right in 
the War Department. Mr. Root, who had 
never smelled powder, was a theorist. 

The Secretary explained his comprehensive 
scheme with infinite patience and rare force. 
Senators of an open mind realized that he had 
thoroughly mastered his subject. But there 
were many legislators who clung to the word 
of the trained soldier, to the bureaucrat. 
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Mr. Root was willing to pit his judgment 
against that of officers of high or low degree. 
He was defeated in his first struggle with 
Congress; but, nothing daunted, he came 
back at the next session, as he would have 
gone to the court of appeals with his case— 
his argument even better prepared. This 
time he won a verdict. Asked how it was he 
succeeded where many of his predecessors had 
failed, he replied: ‘“‘I took the army for my 
client; that is all.” 

Speaking at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Army War Coilege building at Washington, 
Mr. Root sketched General Upton’s illustrious 
career, and said: 

“Long after death had ended the restless 
striving of that far-seeing intelligence, other 
men, working out the same problems with 
which he dealt, found the sanity and wisdom 
of his conclusions and gave them effect.”’ 

In this graceful way did he give generous 
credit to the almost forgotten labors of the 
pioneer in American army reform. It was 
peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Root. In 
his private practice he has always placed on 
every brief the name of the man who pre- 
pared it, be he a fledgling in the law. 

At the end of a busy week, when Secretary 
of War, Mr. Root went for a ride with a 
friend, who was led to observe that the 
Secretary looked very tired. There was a 
smile, and then this reply: 

“T have finished this week the writing of 
three documents which are, in effect, the consti- 
tutions of three new countries. Almost enough 
to make a man tired, don’t you think?”’ 

Secretary Root referred to Porto Rico, 
Cuba, and the Philippines. With the help 
of General Wood, he perfected all the ar- 
rangements necessary to the transfer cf 
Cuba to President Palma. Of the extent of 
the permanent American influence in the new- 
born republic, Mr. Root was practically the 
arbiter, for he, more than any other man, 
prepared the Platt Amendment. When the 
time came to promulgate a complete plan 
of government for the Philippines, the 
Secretary of War was ready with an admirable 
document. The grant of power to the 
Philippine Commission, over the signature 
of President McKinley, was entirely the 
work of Secretary Root. These famous 
“instructions” in reality comprised a constitu- 
tion, a judicial code, a system of laws and 
administrative statutes governing all the 
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activities of the new possessions. So perfect 
were they that Congress, when it came to 
legislate for the Philippines, was content 
to enact these “instructions” in their 
entirety. 

The secret of Mr. Root’s success as a 
creative statesman, aside from his unusual 
intellect, has been persistent and thorough 
work. He would reach the Department of 
War about ten o’clock, go immediately 
to his private office and remain there until 
late in the day, often until seven Pp. m. He 
would take no time for lunch, but would 
send out for a bite, and keep hard at work. 
When thus engaged he was not the man 
to be diverted—as President Roosevelt him- 
self has learned. A “request” of the Presi- 
dent for a cabinet officer to call at the White 
House is regarded in the nature of a command. 
Not so by Mr. Root. On one memorable 
occasion, when buried deep in some fascinating 
and absorbing matter of importance to the 
Government, a telephone message was re- 
ceived from Mr. Loeb, Secretary to the 
President: 

“The President desires to see you at four 
o’clock.” 

Mr. Root told his secretary to ask the 
President, through Mr. Loeb, to excuse him, 
as he could not leave his work. Then came 
this second message: 

“The President will see you at four-thirty.” 

To this the Secretary of War sent the 
same polite reply. Then came a third 
message: 

“The President desires to see you at five 
o’clock.” 

Again there was a request on the part of 
Mr. Root to be excused. Finally came this 
message: 

“The President will call at your office at 
five-thirty.”’ 

Sure enough, at half-past five in strode 
President Roosevelt. He entered Secretary 
Root’s private office, and there the President 
and his Cabinet adviser held close communion 
for an hour. Then they went out together 
for a walk. 

It is certain that Mr. Root will bring to the 
administration of the Department of State an 
industry that is perennial. He will also 
bring conservatism. His will be a restraining 
hand in the administration. He has assumed 
the réle before, notably when General Miles 
had rendered himself persona non _ grata 
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with President Roosevelt. Said Secretary 
Root at that time: 

“It is all I can do to prevent the President 
from going to General Miles’s house and retir- 


ing him before he is up in the morning.” 


The new Secretary of State has had some 


experience in the Department. On more than 
one occasion he assumed temporary charge 
during the illness of Secretary Hay. Mr. 
Root was Acting President, as well as Secretary 
of State pro tempore, during much of the 
Boxer troubles. He ordered General Chaffee 


to the rescue of the legation at Peking. Fe 


As he now returns, to become the guiding 
hand in our foreign affairs, he finds the 
United States enjoying most cordial relations 
with every other country. There is not a 
cloud in the national horizon, unless it be 
the tiny speck hovering over Venezuela. 
The entire Venezuelan question will come 
up for settlement. 


taken the preliminary steps toward that end 
by despatching ex-Judge William J. Calhoun, 
of Illinois, as a special agent to Venezuela, to 
investigate thoroughly all matters relating 
to the cases pending in which the asphalt 
concessions are the bone of contention. : 

A treaty with China must be negotiated. 7 


As this agreement will deal with the Chinese 
exclusion question, treaty making will not be 
an easy task. Negotiations are under way, 
but the two countries are far apart at present. 
A commercial treaty with Germany is another 
international agreement which should be 
effected. These matters are of little relative 
importance, however, when compared with 
the problems relating to our sister republics— 
to Santo Domingo in particular. Not since 
the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine has 
there arisen any international question of 
such consequence to the United States. It 
is indeed a grave question whether this 
nation can insist upon the Monroe Doctrine 
without accepting some supervisory respon- 
sibility in the countries on the Western 
Hemisphere, to the end that they be com- 
pelled to pay their debts and to preserve order. 
But the question should be carefully con- 
sidered. It means the assumption of a new 
and a great responsibility. 

In order to further intelligent discussion of 
the subject, the President sent Doctor Hol- 
lander, of Johns Hopkins University, to 
Santo Domingo. Doctor Hollander was treas- 
urer of Porto Rico, and is the expert who 
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straightened out the tangled finances of that '; routine,” reported Ambassador Choate, “‘is 
W wholly outside of diplomatic functions.” 


island. He has now made a careful examina- 
tion of the fiscal system of Santo Domingo, and 
has investigated the equity of the foreign 
claims against the debt-ridden republic. 
He has established the fact that, under 
American control of the customs, the 45 per 
cent. which the Dominican Government now 
receives is greater than the 1oo per cent.— 
so called—which she formerly received. 

In dealing with this great question, in 
which there is so much commercialism, 
Secretary Root will get capable help from 
his Assistant Secretary, Robert Bacon. A 
close friend of President Roosevelt and his 
classmate at Harvard, Mr. Bacon is a new 
figure in political and national affairs. All 
his business life, until he retired as a partner 
in J. P. Morgan and Company, was devoted 
to banking. In the settlement of the coal 
strike Mr. Root and Mr. Bacon were often in 
consultation with the President, and to these 
friends Mr. Roosevelt owed much assistance 
in bringing peace between operators and 
miners. Mr. Bacon will doubtless give much 
attention to the Consular Service—the com- 
mercial agents of this country. If there is to 
be reorganization of that service—and it is 
needed—Mr. Bacon will aid his chief in 
bringing it about. 

He will probably advocate a _ proposal 
made last winter, which is nothing but a plan 
to make diplomats more useful. Now and 
then a diplomat has forwarded valuable 
trade information. This led the Depart- 
ment of State to the conclusion that the 
diplomatic service should work with the 
consular staff in advising American manu- 
facturers about trade opportunities in all 
parts of the world. It was proposed to 
create a corps of commercial attachés in the 
diplomatic service. Other countries have 
such officers. Some have agricultural at- 
tachés. Through the standing of the legation 
and its connection with the executive depart- 
ments of the foreign governments, such 
attachés could obtain a report covering 
the entire field of a nation’s industrialism, 
or any new and important phase of it. 
The only objection to this innovation—and 
it is not a serious one—is that old-fashioned 
idea that diplomacy must not soil its hands 
with trade. 

“The collection of commercial intelligence 
in the general, and as a matter of regular, 
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And he was accredited to Great Britain, which 
requires its diplomatists to “make the 
commercial interests of Great Britain an 
object of their constant attention,” and “to 
report on the general question of British 
trade with the country to which they are 
accredited, and to suggest means for its 
further development.”’ 

Judging from his report, Mr. Choate will 
not admit that business has become the back- 
bone of diplomacy. The functions of the 
Department of State are fast changing. 
The Secretary’s duties may concern only the 
guiding of our foreign intercourse, but his 
Department has other uses, not the least of 
which is guaranteeing safety to the humblest 
American citizen, no matter where he may be 
temporarily sojourning. 

Why is the Department over which Mr. 
Root has been called to preside called the 
Department of State? It is essentially an 
office charged with the conduct of foreign 
affairs. This fact was recognized in its 
early denomination. On November 29, 1775, 
the Committee of Secret Correspondence was 
appointed, with Benjamin Franklin chairman, 
and the following members: Benjamin Harri- 
son, of Virginia; John Dickinson, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas Johnson, of Maryland; and 
John Jay, of New York. This committee 
and its successor, the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs, created by Act of Congress, April 17, 
1777, Were important instruments in the 
prosecution of the Revolution. In 1778 the 
Committee negotiated an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with France. The first Secre- 
tary was Thomas Paine, whose salary was 
$70 a month. He was dismissed in January, 
1779, because he made an official matter 
public. There were “leaks’’ even in those 
golden days. 

The demand for a real department was 
met by a plan reported to the Congress in 
January, 1781. The opening paragraph read: 
“That the extent and rising power of these 
United States entitles them to a place among 
the great potentates of Europe, while our 
political and commercial interests point out 
the propriety of cultivating with them a 
friendly correspondence and _ connection.” 
As a result, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs was organized August 10, 1781, and 
Robert R. Livingston, of New York, became 
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the first Secretary of Foreign Affairs. By 
Act of September 15, 1789, the “Executive 
Department, denominated the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, shall hereafter be de- 
nominated the Department of State, and the 
principal officer shall hereafter be called 
the Secretary of State.’ The first Secretary 
of State was Thomas Jefferson. He was to 
receive and publish the laws of the United 
States (hence, his official title); to be the 
custodian of the seal of the United States; to 
authenticate copies of records and papers 
properly coming before him, and to receive 
all the records and papers in the office of the 
late Secretary of Congress, excepting such as 
related to the Treasury and to the War 
Department. 

The foreign relations of the -United States 
were, of course, looked after in the Depart- 
ment. Other governmental matters, now 
associated naturally with other Departments, 
were for a long period under the jurisdiction 
of the State Department. For example, the 
issue of paterts, from 1790 to 1849; the 
taking of the census; even Territorial affairs 
down to the organization of the Interior 
Department in 1849; and matters relating to 


pardons until 1850. 

At the present day, the Secretary of State 
devotes his time and attention, primarily and 
mainly. to the big questions relating to our 


foreign affairs. Among his assistants the 
work is divided as follows: the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Bacon, performs such duties 
as may be specifically assigned to him by the 
Secretary of State. All consular despatches 
are addressed to him. He gives personal 
attention and consideration to all charges 
and complaints made against consular officers, 
and reports directly to the Secretary the 
results of his investigations. Questions of 
highest importance arising in the consular 
correspondence are generally referred to 
him for review by the Third Assistant 
Secretary, who has general charge of the 
consular correspondence. 

The Second Assistant Secretary, Mr. Adee, 
has charge of the diplomatic correspondence, 
under the direction of the Secretary. -He 
grants leaves of absence to diplomatic 
officers, drafts instructions to them, and 
passes upon all important questions arising 
in the diplomatic correspondence. He also 
visés the requisitions made by embassies and 
legations for supplies. He is the editor of 
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“Foreign Relations,’ the official red book; 
and he possesses direct supervisory connec- 
tion with the translators. 

The Third Assistant Secretary, Mr. Peirce, 
is in charge of the consular correspondence, 
under the advisory co-operation of the 
Assistant Secretary. He supervises the esti- 
mates for the consular service; and is charged 
with the duty of signing vouchers covering 
Departmental expenditures; his connection 
is direct, therefore, with the Consular Bureau 
and the Bureau of Accounts. 

America has ambassadors accredited to 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Mexico, and Brazil. 
Ministers and diplomatic representatives are 
resident in thirty-eight other countries. For 
these embassies and legations, there are 
eighty-five secretaries and attachés. The 
consular service comprises the following: 
consuls-general, 60; consuls, 215; commercial 
agents, 11; consuls who may engage in 
business, 31; commercial agents who may 
engage in business, 16; making 333 consular 
officers in all. 

Not so long ago the Secretaryship of State 
was looked upon as something of a sinecure. 
A senator once visited a colleague who had 
quitted the Senate to become Secretary of 
State. The ex-Senator was asked how he 
liked the office. “Oh, very much indeed,” 
came the reply. “It is a pleasant place, 
with not much to do.” Richard Olney, 
William R. Day and John Hay dissipated 
this illusion. Now comes Elihu Root who, 
more than any other man that could have 
been called to the office, has a clearer per- 
ception of the magnitude of the work and of 
the prospective difficulties which the Secre- 
tary must encounter. The personnel of the 
Department of State wili presently realize 
that in their new chief they have a worker, a 
watchful executive and a reorganizer. As 
for the nations of the world, they will soon 
learn that, although the great Hay has 
passed away, in his place is a statesmen 
capable of continuing his policies on the 
same just and efficient plane. The highest 
compliment to be paid Mr. Root is that the 
nation will not feel the loss of John Hay in 
the conduct of its foreign affairs. The great- 
est tribute to Mr. Hay’s career is the general 
acknowledgment that in Elihu Root alone 
could a worthy successor be found for the 
portfolio of State. 
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HE life insurance exposures have 
caused the fall, beyond all hope of 
rising again, of many men who had 
held high places in the public confidence. 
Great reputations have turned black and 
become merely great notorieties. But it is 
not this tragic fall of the great that is the 
most important fact brought to mind by 
these exposures. Blasted reputations are 
mere incidents in a much larger story. 

Besides the fallen reputations, these ex- 
posures have revealed other sad _ things. 
They have shown that the standard of 
honesty is so low in the most conspicuous 
financial circles that the common moral sense 
of the community has been horrified. Men, 
as officers and directors of insurance com- 
panies, have bought stocks and bonds from 
themselves, as brokers and bankers, and sold 
them to themselves—for individual profit; 
and directors and officers have used the 
insurance companies’ money in speculative 
ways—for individual profit. Worse yet, some 
of them have boldly tried to defend such 
conduct. They have succeeded in showing 
that such conduct is usual in these con- 
spicuous financial circles. But even this low 
code of morals is net the most important 
fact; for it is only a necessary corollary of 
a deep-lying condition; and even these 
revelations are mere incidents in a much 
larger story. 

Again, it has been made plain, by eminent 
confession, that directors in insurance com- 
panies, whose names were supposed to be 
a guarantee of sound management, regarded 
themselves as mere dummies; and that they 
valued these places because of the friendly 
proximity to large sums of money that could 
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be used for various profitable ventures. 
It has come out that the real power in such 
corporations rests not with the directors but 
only with the executive officers—in other 
words, that these great names in these 
directories were only a farce or—a cloak. 
But not even this is the main fact. For this, 
too, is only a necessary incident in a much 
larger story. 

Again, these disclosures have shown that 
high finance has kept a close connection with 
low politics. The insurance companies have 
paid large campaign contributions—as every- 
body knew—but this fact takes on a little dif- 
ferent hue, for all that, under the glaring light 
of confession. As everybody knew, too, 
these companies maintain legislative agents 
whose expenditures are not reported. This 
also was well known before, but it, aiso, has 
a deeper meaning when it is dragged out into 
the clear daylight of confession. It is 
perfectly clear, too, that the Insurance 
Commissioners of New York have for many 
years fallen short of their duty—so far short 
that there is not a shred of public confidence 
left in the office. So, too, in some other 
states. But neither are these political evils 
the main matter now. They, likewise, are 
mere incidents in a much larger story. 

We are likely to fix our minds on these 
moral crimes and irregularities to the ex- 
clusion of the cause of them all. It is a 
serious thing that insurance money has been 
misused, that respected men have fallen into 
disgrace and distrust, that public life has been 
corrupted, in a word, that a lack of moral 
fibre and of the sense of trusteeship has been 
revealed in the world of high finance—that 
high finance is rotten. 
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But the larger question is: Why has this 
rottenness centred about great insurance com- 
panies? What is there in the organization 


or the conduct of life insurance that has utterly 
demoralized the financial world? 


It is this question that I shall try to answer 
in these articles. 

What is the essential unsoundness of the 
situation? And what is the remedy for that? 


ESSENTIAL UNSCUNDNESS OF METHOD 


Mississippi bubbles, South Sea bubbles and 
all other schemes of all other adventurous 
financiers become insignificant in comparison 
with the peculiar and simple device whereby 
an unceasing stream of money has come into 
these big insurance companies, for the use 
of a part of which the managers of the com- 
panies are not responsible to anybody. A mere 
handful of men have control of a practically 
inexhaustible flow of money, not their own, 
coming in, coming in, coming in to them, year 
after year, in constantly increasing volume. 
A large part of it is not needed for the conduct 
of the business. Yet they are not obliged to 
return it. If it is not theirs, the use of it 
is theirs. 

And though they use it for their own 
enrichment, for financial jugglery, for in- 
dustrial and political debauchery, they run no 
practical risk of bankrupting these great 
companies so long as the device of modern 
insurance works. So long as this works, 
they can go on, getting money in, getting 
money in, with a constantly increasing 
margin above the companies’ needs. 
Although they pay out to policy holders 
all that they specifically agree to pay, and 
although they “divert”? many millions, in 
mismanagement, in waste, in criminally 
large salaries and in other ways, the stream 
comes in without slack. 

All other treasure supplies that the world 
ever heard of at sometime became exhausted. 
It will not be so with this, if the simple 
device by which it is perpetually renewed 
continues to be acceptable to the public, as it 
has been for a long generation. 

First, then, it is the story of this constantly 
renewing flow of treasure that I propose to 
tell; and the orderly course of this narrative 
will lead us to an easy understanding of 
all these events that now shame American 
character. For they have all come from 
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giving the use of money to men without 
exacting accountability or responsibility. 

It is only fair and just to remember that in 
this story we are not dealing with common 
bandits or thieves. In the depressing revela- 
tions of this insurance investigation, direct 
violations of law have been laid bare. But 
many more violations of moral law have been 
exposed; yes, on almost every page—for the 
whole thing is a mire of moral rottenness. 
But in violations of the moral law the com- 
munity, too, is a party. Other men put into 
the positions that these confessed evil-doers 
have grown up in would grow up in the same 
way. It is the underlying system that is more 
instructive than individual sins. 

Nor can one justly cry out against the 
workers of the system, or with effect, so long as 
the public prefers to be an easy victim of it. 
It has thriven only by public favor. 


ORGANIZED WEAKNESS OF CHARACTER 


In explaining this perpetual motion—the 
inflow of money to these companies over and 
above the sums that they need or have been 
held responsible for—we shall have to study 
the psychology of the “average’’ man. 
For the whole trick is a psychological one. 
It depends wholly on two common, and 
almost universal, weaknesse: in the American 
character: 

1. The inability of the average man to 
save money by his own volition. He requires 
a help to save. He invites help. He depends on 
help. He must be reminded, prodded, bound. 
He puts himself under contract to save. 

2. The inability of the average man to 
invest his savings. 

Given, in the first place, hundreds of 
thousands of men who are earning money but 
who cannot themselves save it, men of 
benevolent disposition toward their families, 
and therefore eager to save and even willing 
to pay a high price to someone who will 
force them to save (tt 1s this high price to be 
forced to save that makes up the irresponsible 
millions of dollars with which the insurance 
companies have been playing ducks and drakes— 
here’s the trick in a nut-shell; do you see it?)— 
given, in the next place, a most ingenious 
mechanism by which such men can be 
induced to pay to be forced to save 
if, then, you confuse their ideas about sav- 
ing and about insurance so as to make it 
appear that a man can put away a dollar 
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for his old age and at the same time be sure 
to leave that same dollar to his children— 
then the trick’s done, and you have the 
most wonderful piece of financial mechanism 
that has ever been built since the world 
began. That is the modern big insurance 
company with its ‘“‘“endowment’’ policies and 
deferred dividends. 

Yet it is not a fraud exactly. It does 
what it contracts to do. But it gets money 
that it is not held responsible for by a 
confusion of ideas and by—our innate love 
of speculation. But surely it is a most 
piece of mechanism, adjusted 
with the precision of genius to the worst 
weaknesses of prosperous American char- 
acter. 

I propose to tell in plain words, without a 
technical phrase, how it came about that the 
big insurance companies became such pieces 
of money-getting mechanism—getting, in 
addition to insurance money, other money 
that they have had free use of. 

If you think that you have no confusion of 
ideas on the subject, read over your twenty- 
year endowment policy and calculate pre- 
cisely what you are paying for, and then see if 
you understand precisely what you will get for 


your money. Go further. Call in your insur- 
ance agent and see if he can explain to you 
precisely what you are paying for and precisely 
what you will get. 


WHAT STRAIGHT INSURANCE IS 


First let us get a perfectly clear notion of 
what life insurance is—pure life insurance, 
disentangled from other things. 

Pure life insurance is a very simple thing. 
It is like fire insurance. A man pays fixed 
sums at regular periods till he dies and then 
his heirs receive a lump sum agreed upon. 
The insured man never receives anything, and 
his heirs receive nothing till he dies. Such 
acompany has no risk. For it can calculate 
the sums that it has to pay for deaths with 
absolute exactness; and, if it fixes its rates 
of insurance high enough to meet these 
payments and to pay the expenses of manage- 
ment, the process of its business is the most 
exact in the world. The death returns in 
civilized communities have been scientifically 
tabulated for almost two centuries, and the 
results as computed by actuaries are of 
mathematical exactitude. The average length 
of human life is a fact almost as mathematical 
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and definite as the movements of the tides or 
the planets. 

After the age of twenty-one, for example, 
the ‘‘average’’ man will live forty-one years. 
As his age increases his “expectation” of 
life diminishes, but not with equal rapidity. 
At thirty the ‘average’? man _ will live 
thirty-five years. At forty he will live 
twenty-eight years. At fifty he will live 
twenty-one years; at sixty, fourteen years, 
and at seventy he has an “average assurance’’ 
of living eight and one-half years longer. 

The same figures are used by all the large 
companies, although the rates charged the 
policy holders vary greatly according to the 
methods of the companies, the forms of 
policies and the additional charges for the 
expenses of management. 

Life insurance is thus neither a speculation 
nor a gamble. It is not liable to loss by 
extensive conflagrations, as fire insurance; or 
by unusually severe storms, as maritime 
insurance. And an insured man has only 
the risk of bad management—except the 
chance which he takes that his life may 
be longer than the average and that his pay- 
ments with compound interest will there- 
fore be greater than the amount that his 
beneficiaries receive. In the majority of 
cases this is certain to occur. An “average”’ 
man’s payments compounded will amount to 
more than his beneficiaries receive and will 
not equal savings-bank returns. This is 
necessarily so because it is only by the 
excess in the payments of the longer-lived 
policy holders that the policies of the short- 
lived can be paid. 

The idea of straight life insurance, then, is 
a very simple idea. 


AN EXAMPLE OF STRAIGHT INSURANCE 


Life insurance had the same beginning as 
fire insurance. Both took shape in the 
seventeenth century, and neither made its 
start in corporate form, but as voluntary 
and dissoluble associations. The assessment 
plan of modern benevolent and fraternal 
orders approaches more in nature to the 
original machinery of life insurance than do 
the common forms now most in use. One 
interesting example of this old method is the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, which com- 
menced business in Philadelphia in 1759. 
The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund antedates 
by eighty-four years the Mutual Life of New 
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York, the oldest of the modern American 
companies. It continues doing business, con- 
fining its risks now, as at its start, to the 
class of insured which its name implies; and 
it is significant of the older practices and 
standards that the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund sells life insurance at the lowest cost 
and has the smallest ratio of expenses to pay- 
ments to policy holders of all existing life 
insurance companies. It is the only life 
insurance company in the United States whose 
dividends exceed its death claims, and it is 
the only one whose net interest receipts 
applied to the policy holders’ benefit give 
a larger return than savings bank interest. 

As showing the possibilities of carefully 
managed life insurance in the United States, 
it is valuable to compare the last year’s 
report of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
with the results of the official annual state- 
ments of the Mutual Life of New York, the 
New York Life, and the Equitable Assurance 
Society of New York. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund has in 
existence 6,277 policies. Last year it issued 
997 policies. Its total expenses of manage- 
ment were $32,716. On this basis it cost for 
all expenses except taxes five dollars for each 
policy in force, or about thirty-five dollars 
for each policy issued. 

Take for purposes of comparison the New 
York Life, which has a greater amount of 
insurance than any other company, the 
number of policies being 924,712. The actual 
expenses of management last year (not in- 
cluding taxes) were $18,328,476, or $20 for 
each policy as compared with the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ cost of $5. The number of new 
policies issued was 187,164, making an expense 
ratio computed on this basis of almost $100. 
For the Mutual Life of New York, the cost of 
management computed on policies in force 
was $25, or on policies issued $150. The 
figures for the Equitable are in their com- 
parison of expenses to policies almost the 
same as the New York Life’s. 

In comparison of dividends paid to policy 
holders and the ratio of payments to policy 
holders to the expenses of management, the 
results are equally demonstrative of the 
possibility of conducting a life insurance 
company without extravagance and of having 
the policy holders really receive the benefits. 
The experience of this venerable company 
is conclusive proof that it is possible to make 
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life insurance give at least as profitable 
returns as a savings bank investment, that a 
small company can profitably do business, 
and that the actual expenses of the manage- 
ment of the large companies could be reduced 
enormously without impairing efficiency. 

The weakness of the system of assessment 
insurance, which has caused its very general 
abandonment except among fraternal societies, 
is that a constant stream of young men must 
come in or the old men will have to pay 
prohibitory rates. The Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund has survived because young 
ministers do constantly come in. 


HOW THE BIG COMPANIES BEGAN 


The first life insurance companies were 
mutual. Of those now doing business the 
oldest is the Mutual of New York, which dates 
from 1843. Soon after that many others 
were organized. 

The charters of these insurance companies 
state purposes and promises which have been 
far departed from in their recent practices. 
These documents, as valid now as when they 
were enacted, and as binding now upon the 
companies and their management as they 
were half a century ago, throw an illuminating 
light on the wide departures from their 
original principles and the criminal deviations 
from their charter limitations which the 


recent testimony of their own officials dis- 
The original charter of the Mutual FF 


closes. 
Life of New York, passed by the Legislature 


of New York, on April 12, 1842, provides that : 


every five years the officers 


‘shall cause a balance to be struck of the affairs 
of the Company and shall credit each member with 
an equitable share of the profits of the said Com- 
pany. And in case of the death of the party whose 
life is insured, the amounts standing to his credit 
at the last preceding striking of balance as afore- 
said shall be paid over to the person entitled to 
receive the same; and the proportion which shall 
be found to belong to him at the next striking of 


the balance shall be paid when the same shall be F 


ascertained and declared.’’ 


This charter provision would of itself pro- 
hibit all deferred dividends for a longer 


period than five years, all “semi-tontine” F 
policies extending beyond the life of the 


average policy holder, and all accumulations 


of so-called surplus without any legal liability § 
for their prompt payment and distribution} 
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to the policy holders, who are their sole real 
owners. . 

There are other sections of the charters of 
these companies regulating investments that 
have been violated. But this is another story. 
The main matter now is to fix in our minds 
simply the nature of pure insurance, illus- 
trated by the way these companies began 
business. 

For the first twenty years the insurance 
companies did as the law and their charters 
said. They sold life insurance, that is, they 
collected such sums as their actuaries had 
determined were just and safe according to 
the data then at hand, and they returned to 
their policy holders the excess over the pay- 
ments of death losses, the expenses of manage- 
ment, and the reserves necessary to meet the 
losses by death, as they should increasingly 
occur. There was no fund with which 
speculation was possible without peril. 

It was soon seen that the death rate of 
people who insure their lives is less than the 
‘average ’”’ rate given in the tables. Notonly 
are people who take out insurance as a class 
more sober, more careful and more industrious 
than the community as a whole, but the medica! 
examination weeded out the sickly and feeble, 
and more than all else the general rule that a 
man who saves keeps in better health than 
a man who squanders worked to the ad- 
vantage of the policy holder. There arose, 
then, a general sentiment in several of the 
companies that, instead of collecting an 
excess payment and returning it to the policy 
holder in the form of dividends, the payment 
should be reduced to correspond more exactly 
with the cost. ‘ 

Some companies would have undoubtedly 
done this, and life insurance might have 
continued on as stable and as honest a 
basis as savings banks, had it not been for 
the panic of 1857, followed by the Civil War. 
The war had the same demoralizing effect 
on the life insurance companies as on the 
fire insurance companies, banks, and other 
corporations which did business with the 
South and had fixed obligations and amounts 
receivable. The savings banks were not 
equally demoralized, because their depositors 
were local and their contracts were not long- 
timed, as the life insurance policies were. 
The severance of relations with the Southern 
policy holders and the rapid fluctuations of 
values of all kinds, both in the money in 
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which the premiums were paid and the loans 
and assets (according as they were payable in 
gold or greenbacks), destroyed the certainty 
of the dividends, which otherwise would have 
been so definitely computable that the pay- 
ments of policy holders could have safely been 
reduced and the policy holders would have 
received the full advantage of their thrift, 
their good habits, and their providence. 


THE CONFUSION AND THE CONFUSER 


At this psychological moment, Henry B. 
Hyde entered the life insurance field. A 
country boy born in Greene County, at the 
foothills of the Catskills, he came to New 
York and went to work as a clerk in the 
office of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
He was so ambitious that his fellow clerks 
regarded him as visionary. The conservative 
ways of the Mutual Life of those days fretted 
him. Its assets were not large and its 
business was not great. The total amount of 
its policies did not equal the last year’s new 
business, and all its assets were not equivalent 
to the last year’s receipts from policy holders. 
Its form of policy was simple. It contained 


nothing for an agent to grow eloquent about 
or for the public to be generally attracted by. 


A man who took this old policy had to pay 
in so much a year or forfeit all that he had 
paid, and there was no possibility of his 
getting anything back until he died. The 
dividends which were earned were usually 
credited on the next payments due. Thus 
life insurance, in its simple form, was a steady 
out-go of payments which might continue 
for many years and with no benefit except 
the feeling of protection it brought to the 
insured family and its one payment to them 
after the policy holder’s death. 

Mr. Henry B. Hyde was a student both of 
life insurance as it was practised by the 
Mutual, and of the history of the old English, 
French and Italian companies, and of the 
wild speculation in lives in the later part of 
the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth centuries. Those were times when 
men would put all they had in a “tontine”’ 
policy, and when poison and other forms of 
assassination were not in uncommon use to 
make the .interest of the survivors more 
valuable. 

Now came the great Confusion and the 
great Confuser. We have seen that up to 
this time life insurance in the United States— 
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such as I have described—was a simple, 
straight thing; and relatively it was a small 
business. It was simply the humdrum busi- 
ness of paying men’s heirs an agreed sum at 
the death of the insured, in return for what 
the insured had paid during his life, and it 
was all computed with exactness; it was 
intelligible. And the companies had no great 
surplus sums which tempted to speculation. 
They could have none so long as they com- 
plied with the laws then in force. The con- 
duct of insurance companies was very like the 
conduct of savings banks. 

Now what was the other idea with which 
the idea of straight insurance became hope- 
lessly confused ? 

It was the idea of endowment insurance, 
which is a form of savings. This also is a 
clear idea when taken by itself. 


MIXED UP WITH THE ENDOWMENT IDEA 


The first insurance placed on lives was not 
against death but against the helplessness 
of old age. It was strictly ‘“‘tontine’’ in- 
surance, so called after Lorenzo Tonti, a 
seventeenth century Italian. Under this 


plan a number of merchants made equal 
deposits into a common fund. Each lost 


his share in this fund at his death, and the 
amount of the original deposits with their 
interest accumulations went to the survivor 
or survivors, guarding them against want and 
poverty in their old age. This was on the 
theory that a man cared nothing for property 
after his death, but that he was anxious to be 
safeguarded against incapacity or infirmity. 
This was not life insurance. Jt was directly 
opposed to life insurance. 

It is a proof of the great difference in 
national characteristics that the original 
“tontine’’ insurance had a great vogue in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Italy, Germany and France, but never was 
popular with Anglo-Saxon people. It was 
tried in England, the Government going so 
far as to adopt it as a means of raising loans, 
but the results were not satisfactory to the 
public and the experiment was discontinued. 

The feeling against this form of insurance 
has been so strong in both England and the 
United States that few if any pure “tontine”’ 
policies are now issucd. A pure “tontine”’ 
policy makes its holder a beneficiary of the 
death of every other member in his class; and 
he can benefit only by their deaths and in no 
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other way. In life insurance, on the contrary, 
every policy holder of the same class benefits 
by the long life of his fellow policy holders; 
and it is to the interest of every one concerned 
that the policy holder should live long. In 
the ‘‘tontine’’ plan, it is to the financial benefit 
of almost everyone concerned that everyone 
else should speedily die. 

The modern ‘endowment’ policy is a 
modified form of this old ‘‘ tontine.’’ It does 
not present the same proposition in its 
nakedness, but it does make it to the interest 
of both the insurance company and the 
other policy holders that the owner of that 
“endowment” policy should die before it 
matures. All policies of this class, whether 
called “‘semi-tontine’” or ‘“‘endowment”’ or 
“deferred dividend,”’ or by whatever name, 
contain the same taint of the old “tontine”’ 
policy; it is for the interest of these survivors 
that the policy holder should die, not that he 
should live to an old age. 

Let us get these contrasted ideas clear. 

Life insurance is a protection against early 
death; endowment is a protection against 
want in old age. One guarantees that a 
man’s estate will equal his savings for the 
number of years of “average” life. The 
other guarantees that in his old age he will 
have not only his own savings but the savings 
of other men who have died early. The 
two cannot be combined in one policy 
without tending each to neutralize the benefits 
of the other. Thus combined they are 
flatly contradictory, for no man can benefit 
from both. He must lose his life insurance 
payments to get his endowment; and he 
forfeits his endowment by dying, in which 
sole event his life insurance is payable. 


COMBINING TWO OPPOSING IDEAS 


The invention of an insurance policy which 
should plausibly contain this paradox, and the 
device of postponing the refunding of excess 
charges until a period beyond the life of the 
‘“‘average”’ policy holder—these are the means 
by which the enrichment of the insiders of a 
life insurance company was made possible 
without bringing about the legal insolvency 
which would follow the similar “‘diversion’”’ of 
the funds of a savings bank or of a fire 
insurance company. By combining the prin- 
ciples of fire insurance, of a savings bank and 
of the old ‘‘tontine,’’ the income and the 
assets of modern life insurance companies are 
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increased without a corresponding increase 
of either legal or actual liability. 

To establish this perversion of its original 
purpose, the life insurance laws have been 
corruptly amended, the life insurance com- 
panies have been inevitably forced into 
corrupt political connections, and the funds of 
the policy holders have been laid open to 
private blackmail and political assessment. 
Always vulnerable, as is any other scheme of 
deception, this process of getting from the 
policy holdéfs’ double payments for what 
they receive grew naturally into the system 
of the policy holders’ trustees regarding 
themselves as the owners of the surplus pay- 
ments and of using these payments, first 
for their own enrichment and then for the 
protection of the methods by which that 
enrichment was accomplished. 

This system—this apparent and plausible 
combination of conflicting plans—was the 
invention of Mr. Hyde; and he came into 
activity, as we have seen, just at the time 
when it could best be established because of 
the financial disturbance of that period. 

Combined with the practical, hard horse 
sense, which every country boy has knocked 
into him, he had a great imagination. He 
told one of his fellow clerks in the Mutual one 
day that he would found a life insurance 
company that should have $100,000,000 assets 
before his death. He was laughed at. He 
got up a scheme for making life insurance 
more attractive and submitted it to the 
officials of the Mutual Life, who reprimanded 
him and told him to pay closer attention to 
his clerical work and not to waste time and 
thought on chimeras. 

His plan, rejected by the Mutual Life then, 
has developed into what constitutes more than 
four-fifths of the life insurance in force to-day. 
He saw that as a business proposition there 
was little to attract the speculative American 
mind in a contract which contained no 
possibility of any money except on penalty 
of death. He believed that he could concoct 
a proposition which should be more attractive 
to the American mind and temperament than 
a bald agreement under which the man who 
paid would have to die to win. 

There had been annuities and separate 
endowment policies sold for many a year. 
That was nothing new. The old English 
companies sold annuities before straight life 
insurance was invented, and pure endowment 
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was little different from the old “tontine, ’ 
as we have seen. 

It occurred to Mr. Hyde that, instead of 
proposing to the insured a simple life insur- 
ance contract, he should offer a policy unde: 
which, whether the insured lived or died, he 
was certain to get the face of the policy at a 
specified time. To make this still more 
attractive, he proposed to combine with it 
the accumulation features of the present 
“deferred dividend” policy and to add some 
of the speculative allurements of the old 
“tontine’’ to the certainty of the then life 
insurance policy. 

In a word, he had in him the making of a 
successful American and he knew the Amer- 
ican mind. He knew what would sell. He 
knew the American man’s fondness for his 
family, his attachment to his wife and chil- 
dren, his care that want should not come to 
them; and he knew also the other side of the 
American nature, which combined speculation 
with thrift—the looking for a certainty of 
something, with a gambling chance (at some- 
one else’s expense) of something more. 
Up to this time life insurance had been a 
humdrum affair with as little excitement and 
with as little speculative risk as a savings 


bank. To give life insurance its proper future 
it must be made attractive and adapted to 


the American temperament. He had the 
same intuitive knowledge of the American 
willingness to pay to be fooled that P. T. 
Barnum had, and he was as honest and 
sincere as Barnum. 

His plan was devised with no intention of 
defrauding anybody, but in the conviction 
that it was only by branching out on new 
lines and by making life insurance something 
radically different from what it had been that 
his ambition could be realized and that he 
could become the founder and head of an 
insurance corporation beside which existing 
life insurance companies would be pigmies. 


MR. HYDE’S BEGINNING OF MODERN 
INSURANCE 


With this purpose in view and firmly be- 
lieving in its accomplishment, Mr. Hyde set 
to work to organize a company of his own. 
His personal resources were small. His 
savings were only a few thousand dollars. He 
turned to his church associates to aid him. © 
He had been a regular and devoted attendant 
at a Presbyterian Sunday School and through 
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his religious acquaintances he came to know 
the Alexanders, an old Princeton family, 
well-to-do, scholarly, and of standing in the 
community. He induced one of them to 
head the list of the incorporators and to take 
the presidency of the company. Of the 
fifty-two directors and incorporators, Mr. 
Hyde’s name appears eighth from the end. 
Thus the Equitable started under good 
Presbyterian auspices. 

As an attraction to the public which the 
mutual companies could not offer, Mr. Hyde 
devised that the Equitable should be a 
stock company, with a hundred thousand 
dollars paid in by the stockholders to guar- 
antee the policy holders that their contracts 
would be carried out. There was no such 
guarantee fund in the mutual companies then 
existing, and a hundred thousand dollars was 
then a great sum of money. It gave the 
canvassing agents of the Equitable something 
to talk about which the agents of the other 
companies did not have. 


HOW A 


times mentioned in the insurance ex- 

posures. They are a perfectly legit- 
imate mechanism for the distribution of 
newly issued stocks or bonds to the public. 
A group of individuals purchase bonds, gen- 
erally directly from the company or city or 
county that issues them, which it hopes to sell 
again at a profit within a short time. There is 
nothing illegal, clandestine or irregular in such 
an organization. Hundreds of such syndi- 
cates are fcrmed every year, do their work, 
and disband. 

A successful syndicate is not usually asked 
to put up any great amount of cash. It 
merely lends credit. For instance, suppose 
that J. P. Morgan & Company have bought 
from the New York Central an issue of new 
bonds, and a “syndicate” subscribes for 
$3,000,000 of these bonds at, say, $96 per $100 
par of the bonds. The syndicate does not 
put up the cash. It merely lends its credit. 
It says: ‘‘We assume the responsibility for 
this amount of bonds. If they are sold at a 
profit before a certain date we are to take the 


B= “syndicates”? have been many 


HOW A BOND SYNDICATE WORKS 


That was the way the Equitable came to be 
a stock company. Mr. Hyde was not the 
majority stockholder, nor the largest stock- 
holder, nor anything except one of the small 
stockholders and the vice-president who 
did the hard work; and perhaps the hardest 
work of all was the getting together the 
incorporators and inducing them to put up 
the hundred thousand dollars. It took him 
several years to do this, and it was 1859 
before he succeeded in raising all the money 
and securing from the Legislature a charter. 

That was his beginning at a most opportune 
time. The Civil War came with its incite- 
ments to speculation, and its opportunities, 
and also its temptations. The wonderful 
story of speculation, opportunity, and tempta- 
tion, as it was worked out by Mr. Hyde, I 
shall tell next month. 

It is enough now to say that the Confusion 
of Ideas had been made. We are just beginning 
to understand the inevitable and colossal 
results. 


BOND SYNDICATE WORKS 


profit. If they are not sold we will take the 
bonds and pay cash for them at that price.” 
The syndicate then proceeds to find a market 
for the bonds at a price better than 96. 

The wrong-doing alleged against the insur- 
ance syndicates is a specific charge that these 
syndicates were formed of men who had posi- 
tions as directors of the insurance companies, 
and that these men, as directors of such 
companies, caused such companies to purchase 
bonds which these men, as members of the 
syndicates, had themselves bought at cheaper 
prices to sell again at a profit. 

The “insurance syndicates’? were not 
wrong, except as their members used their 
position to make the insurance company buy 
bonds in which these directors were interested 
as members of the syndicate. This evil has 
been fairly demonstrated to have existed in 
all the companies so far investigated. 

In nearly all cases the insurance companics 
show good profits on the bonds so bought; 
but this proves only that the ‘“‘insurance syn- 
dicates”’ went into good ‘“‘deals,’’ and does 
not touch the ethics of the case at all. 
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HE rapidly approaching completion of 

a trunk railroad through the Korean 
peninsula has an important bearing 

upon the whole future development of the 
Far East in which the United States is 
deeply interested. The road may not affect 
the direct trade between America and Korea, 
but it is sure to give such an enormous 
impetus to Japanese indtistries that our 
trade with Japan will feel it strongly. It 
certainly opens a vast field for enterprise 
before the Japanese, for their restless energy, 
combined with the apathy of the Koreans, 
is sure to result in Japanese exploitation of 
Korean resources. People who are acquainted 
and have marked the 


with the Koreans, 
stubbornness with which they have resisted 
every attempt to better their condition, are 
ready to confess that, sentimental considera- 


tions aside, this is what they deserve. Under 
a proper form of government and enlightened 
laws the Koreans could develop into a thrifty 
and successful people, but there seems to be 
such a complete lack of leadership among 
them that development through their own 
initiative could not be hoped for. 

The railroad will eventually form the 
terminal section of the through route from 
the coast to Europe via Siberia. That part 
of the road between Fusan, at the south- 
eastern point of the peninsula, and Seoul, the 
capital, is nowrunning. The section between 
Seoul and the northern metropolis, Pyeng- 
yang, is almost ready to begin operation; and 
between Pyengyang and the Yalu River 
there are only short stretches here and there 
that have not been completed. Some of the 
bridgework and heavy masonry have still to 
be finished, but the completion of the entire 
line from Fusan to the Yalu is certain. 
Unless unexpected events happen, Japan 
will control the Manchurian Railway for 
years, and undoubtedly the Korean line will 
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be extended to connect with it. The Yalu 
River is no proper terminal. Stopping there 
would be like building a road from the 
Mississippi to Salt Lake and not beyond. 

Fusan being, therefore, the southerly termi- 
nus of the through route to Europe, it will 
doubtless become a point of call for the boats 
of the great trans-Pacific steamship lines. 
It lies only a few miles out of their present 
course, and as soon as things have settled 
down, Fusan will inevitably become one of 
the great trade centres of the Far East, for an 
era of constructive work which will mean 
the industrial rehabilitation of the Korean 
pecple, will soon begin. To those who are 
pe-sonally interested in the Koreans and 
their national life, the impairment of their 
independence and the break-up of a civiliza- 
tion that has had an uninterrupted history 
of almost four thousand years bring poignant 
regrets, but since the Koreans were not 
ready to provide new bottles for the new 
wine of progress and enlightenment, someone 
else had to supply them. 

As long ago as 1894 the plan for a Seoul- 
Fusan railway was broached by the Japanese, 
who were then in control at Seoul. They 
eas'ly secured a concession from the Korean 
Government and carried out some pre- 
liminary surveys, but the untoward events 
of 1895, involving the assassination of the 
Queen and the flight of the King to the 
Russian Legation, put a stop to all immediate 
plans. In 1896 an American syndicate, 
with Mr. J. R. Morse at its head, obtained a 
concession for a railroad between Seoul and 
the port of Chemulpo, twenty-six miles 
distant. This had been included in the 
grant to the Japanese, and the fact that the 
syndicate turned the road over to the Japanese 
before 1t was completed has given rise to the 
surmise that a transfer was anticipated 
before the work was begun. At all events, 
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the Japanese came into possession in 1899. 
Preliminary surveys for the longer line and 
the examination into the products, the 
population and the industries of southern 
Korea, took three years. It was not until 
the summer of 1901 that the work of con- 
struction of the Seoul-Fusan line was begun. 

Thus it was to American energy and 
enterprise that railroad building in Korea 
owed its origin. The contract for the con- 
struction of the Seoul-Chemulpo line was 
given to the American Orientai Construction 
Company. But it is a different matter to 
build a railroad in Korea from building one in 
America. In Korea there are all sorts of unex- 
pected annoyances and hindrances. The Gov- 
ernment promised to give the land through 
which the road should run, but.this did not 
mean that the Government would buy the 
land. It simply told the people to move out. 
I do not mean that none of the owners 
received anything, but when money has 
once been paid out of an Oriental treasury 
into the hands of the go-betweens for creditors, 
the best that can be said is that some of it 
gets to them. The process is like the dis- 
tribution of government famine-reliet funds 
in China. Some of the land, however, 
across which the road was to run near 
Chemulpo, belonged to a Japanese subject. 
It was a small field of perhaps a quarter of an 
acre and was worth in open market $150. 
He asked $13,000 for it. The Japanese 
authorities were appealed to, but they 
shrugged their shoulders and said that they 
had no way to compel the man to sell. The 
result was that the route was slightly changed, 
and the Japanese was probably content with 
his $150. But at this point comes the 
moral. The Japanese have decided upon the 
route of the Seoul-Wonsan Railway, too, 
and it happens to run across the property 
of some Americans on the river bank near 
Seoul where there is no way to get around 
them. The Americans asked a stiff price, 
but not an exorbitant one. The American 
authorities were appealed to and they gave 
the reply made by the Japanese to the 
Chemulpo appeal. The argument was found 
to cut two ways. 

One of the great difficulties the American 
builders found here, as in China, was in the 
removal of. graves. The Koreans do not 
bury their dead in cemeteries but go on the 
hills anywhere and make a grave. Except 
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among the very lowest classes, the graves 
are well looked after for a century or more 
before they are obliterated. This means that 
a large part of the uncultivated land in this 
densely populated country is used for sepul- 
ture. In the twenty-six miles between Seoul 
and Chemulpo more than 2,000 graves had 
to be removed. The company paid from 
$1 to $3 in American gold to help defray 
the expense of removing each grave. 

Near Chemulpo there is a hill called 
Dragon Peak. The people believe that the 
back of the subterranean dragon of their 
tradition comes so near the surface at this 
point that the grass will not grow on the 
hill. When they learned that a deep cut 
was to be made through the dragon’s spine 
the whole neighborhood was worked up 
to fever heat. They submitted quietly, 
but every day that the cut was being made 
a great crowd of people assembled and 
watched to see the destruction of the rash 
workmen. In this hill the men cut through 
a huge stone sarcophagus that lay far below 
the surface. It was so old that it contained 
no remnants of bones, as is the case with all 
graves inat are more than 600 years old. 

Most of the unskilled labor was performed 
by Koreans—great, stalwart, good-natured, 
happy-go-lucky fellows who get more fun 
out of hard work than any other Oriental 
people. They are always laughing and jok- 
ing. They are careless beggars, too. In the 
big cut through the hills about half way 
between Seoul and Chemulpo one of them 
put a stick of dynamite in the blasting hole, 
and then, instead of finding out the proper 
rod for ramming it home, tried to ram it 
down with a steel drill. After the smoke 
had cleared away. they found him some 
distance away with one hand and one eye 
gone. 
blown to pieces. 
out of the hospital and at work again. 


The greatest difficulty was in the bridging of fe 


the Han River. This is not a very formidable 
stream at ordinary times, but every July 
there is a season when it sometimes rains 
five inches in a single night. I have even 
seen it rain nine inches in a day. 
times the river rises in a mighty flood 


The bridge which carries the road across the © 


stream came from the United States. It 
consists of ten spans of 203 feet each. The 
whole Seoul-Chemulpo road was completed 
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in 1899, two years before the beginning of 
the work on the longer and more important 
Fusan line. 

It was estimated that the Fusan line would 
cost about $12,500,000. This was to be 
raised partly by the sale of shares, partly 
by loans and partly by government aid. 
The work was successfully begun by the 
Japanese and was carried on with more or 
less energy till the opening of 1904, when 
the outbreak of the war made the rapid 
completion of the road a matter of prime 
importance to the Japanese military author- 


A VERY OLD STONE ARCH BRIDGE IN TAIKU, ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS I 
IS TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


ities. For this reason a grant of $5,000,000 
was made, and the work was pushed with 
feverish energy. I doubt whether railroad 
construction has ever been carried on more 
rapidly or with more indomitable pluck. 
At least three formidable mountain ranges 
had to be surmounted; many rivers had to be 
bridged with special reference to summer 
floods; bitter popular opposition had to be 
overcome; and long detours had to be made 
to avoid the desecration of royal tombs. 
The people clamored for payment for their 
land. The Government was not able to 
find the money, and the Japanese, being 
engaged in a great war, had neither the 
ability nor the will to use gentle measurcs; 
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so hostility was aroused among the common 
people along the line of the road. This was 
intensified by the unnecessary harshness with 
which the Japanese common workmen treated 
the Korean coolies. 

This is a story that will never be adequately 
told. We get only glimpses of it here and 
there when some unusually shocking piece 
of brutality is perpetrated and gets into 
the native papers. It was illustrated very 
clearly one day in 1902 when a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States was traveling with two missionaries 
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N KOREA. THE TOWN 


in the country. They crossed the railroad 
embankment and walked a few rods along 
the top. There was no prohibitory sign to 
show that this was forbidden, but some of 
the Japanese coolies came at them and 
attacked them with apparent intent to kill. 
Before the Americans succeeded in getting 
away two of them were severely handled. 
The railway company paid an indemnity 
for this; but if peaceful American citizens 
were subject to such treatment ordinary 
Koreans would fare rather badly. The fact 
is that while Japan has made great advances 
in many directions, the lower orders of her 
people are still below the ordinary Korean in 
genuine civilization. 
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The total length of the Seoul-Fusan line is 
276 miles, with an average stretch of five 
and a half miles between stations. The 
roadbed is very well made, and much of it is 
ballasted. A speed of fifty miles an hour 
is easily possible among the mountains. 
The Japanese have sacrificed neither efficiency 
nor durability to mere rapidity of construc- 
tion, as the Russians did in building the 
Trans-Siberian, which I traversed two years 
ago, on which an occasional speed of twenty- 
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work up to some rocky islet by the echo of 
the ship’s whistle in order to discover what 
islet it was, made the first trip keenly inter- 
esting. 

For the first few months only second and 
third class cars were put on. These were 
attached to slow freight trains. Now, how- 
ever, regular express trains are running over 
the route in thirteen hours, or an average 
of something better than twenty miles an 
hour. In time this will be reduced to ten hours, 


A TRAIN ON THE SEOUL-FUSAN RAILROAD LEAVING THE COAST FOR SEOUL 


five miles an hour on a straight track nearly 
whippedsoff the rails. 

This road has just been opened to general 
traffic. As soon as operation began I bought 
a ticket from Seoul for the southern port 
of Fusan, mindful of the many times I had 
gone by boat around the southern coast of 
the peninsula, beset by fogs, treacherous 
currents and bewildering tide rips. The 
satisfaction of knowing that I would never 
again be compelled to anchor for eighteen or 
twenty hours among the dreary islands of the 
archipelago until the fog should lift, or 


For the first five or six miles the road | 


follows the line of the Seoul-Chemulpo 
Railway, across the Han River by the big 
bridge. But soon branching away to the 
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south, it traverses a fertile valley around the 


foot of old Kwan-ak-san, a rugged mountain 
cluster on the slopes of which are some 
fourteen decadent Buddhist monasteries. 
Near the summit some of the American 
residents of Seoul have constructed cozy 
little summer houses, from the verandas of 
which they can see, to the west, the island- 
dotted waters of the Yellow €ca and to the 
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A STRETCH OF THE NAKTONG RIVER COUNTRY 
THROUGH WHICH THE RAILROAD RUNS 


east tier upon tier of mountains. Before 
long the important walled town of Su-wun 
comes in sight. The first twenty miles of 
this route are as well wooded as any ordinary 
stretch of similar length in New York or 
Ohio. After that only an occasional clump 
of trees is seen near the track, but off on the 
mountain sides forests of greater or less 
extent are always visible. 

About 100 miles from Seoul the road 
passes the provincial capital of Ch’ung- 
ch’ung Province. It is not seen from the 
train, but a branch road will doubtless be 
eventually built to it. Turning sharply 


MR. H. R. BOSTWICK 
One of the Americans who helped to construct the Seoul-Fusan Railroad 


A TOLL-GATE AT THE TOP OF A HIGH PASS 
OVERLOOKING THE NAKTONG RIVER 


to the east at this point, the road begins to 
climb the first of the three ranges which 
block its path. Here is the best opportunity 
to mark the thoroughness and stability of the 
Japanese workmanship. For the next fifty 
miles the road is a succession of splendid 
engineering feats, like the heavy work done on 
the Siberian route between Vladivostok and 
Harbin. 

At last the road runs down into the valley 
of the Naktong River, which flows southward 
to the sea. The population here is very 
dense, and the clustering villages belie the 
meagre estimate of Korea’s population as 
given in the government returns. The cen- 
tral Government may receive taxes from 
only 5,000,000 people, but there can be little 
doubt that the prefects in the country 
draw upon three times that number. 

Taiku, the capital of the province and one 
of the largest towns in Korea, lies five miles 
back from the river. The Japanese have 
swarmed in, and form a thriving colony 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE Ar 
TAIKU 
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A KOREAN GRAVEYARD THROUGH WHICH THE RAILROAD WAS RUN 


The old walled town has stood for 
2,000 years, and is surrounded with 
of immense antiquity. Fifteen cen- 
turies ago there flourished in this region 
civilization of a high degree. Go a few 
miles to the east and you will find a town 
in which hangs a bell, cast in the sixth 
century, which is still rung. It is one of the 
largest bells in the world, equaling in dimen- 
sions though probably not in weight, the 
great bell in Moscow. This bell alone argues 
a high degree of civilization, in view of the 
various technical arts required for the digging 
and smelting of the metal, the making of the 
mold and the successful casting of the bell. 

The last third of the road presents the 
most formidable engineering difficulty of all— 
the great tunnel through the mountains 
twenty-five miles from Taiku. It is 4,000 
feet long. A few miles further on is the 
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Naktong River again, the boat traffic of 
which, though still active, is being rapidly 
destroyed by the railroad. The road runs 
along this and then out upon the Bay of 
Fusan, one of the finest harbors in the world. 
It is ten miles long and four broad and _ has 
ample room for all shipping that will ever 
wish to find anchorage there. The road 
runs around the bay to its southern end, 
where the town of Fusan lies in the hollow 
of the hills. Fusan is now one of the busiest 
places in the Far East, and is still undergoing 
a wonderful transformation. The hills come 
almost straight down into the water, and 
the lack of room has made it necessary to 
drag the hills down to give a foothold for 
commerce. Many acres have been reclaimed 
from the sea. At the face of the wide bund, 
the depth of the water is thirty-five feet. 
The enterprise of the Japanese here has 


THE CEREMONIES CELEBRATING THE OPENING OF THE SEOUL-FUSAN RAILROAD 
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resulted in the erection of a handsome com- 
mercial museum in which it is proposed to 
exhibit all the industrial and commercial 
products of Korea as an object lesson. 

The Koreans were amazed at the speed 
with which the road was built. One, from 
the interior, taking his first peep at the 
outside world, stood watching with amaze- 
ment the building of an embankment. He 
could hardly believe that every hill was to 
be cut through and every depression filled in 
all the way to Seoul. 
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will take fifteen years to put this thing 
through.”’ 

He boarded a coastwise steamer and was 
rolled around the coast to Chemulpo. There 
he took the train for Seoul. As he neared 
the capital he saw a high embankment being 
made, and he asked what it was. 

“Why, that is the Seoul-Fusan Railway 
line.”’ 

“Eh?” 

“The Seoul-Fusan Railway.” 

The countryman stared at the man in a 





THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE MANY TUNNELS JUST BEFORE COMPLETION 


“Say, friend,” he said to one of the foremen 
of the work, ‘how long will it take to finish 
this thing all the way to the capital?” 

The foreman, who was in a hurry, glanced 
at his watch and said, “Oh, it will take a 
long time yet,’ and then hurried away. 

The countryman was half angry, for he 
thought the foreman was trying to fool him 
into believing that the work could be finished 
before night. He muttered to himself: 

“T know what it is to build paddy-field 
dikes, and I’ll bet. my hat strings that it 


dazed way for a full minute, and then theie 
came up from the depths of his anatomy a 
deep and fervid ‘ Az-go,’”’ which means more 
than can be explained in mere words. 

‘““‘What’s the matter?” said the fellow 
traveler. 

The countryman put his hand on the other’s 
sleeve and said in a hoarse whisper: 

“T left Fusan only two days ago and they 
were only just beginning this road, and now 
I get here and find they are finishing it, 
A thousand J: in two days! Az-go/” 
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AN AMERICAN RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE HAN RIVER, KOREA 


The Han River is ordinarily a quiet stream, but the heavy July rains turn it into a mighty flood. The problems of bridging it are therefore 
serious. This structure consists of ten 203-foot spans 


A PART OF THE HARBOR AND TOWN OF FUSAN, KOREA 


The southein terminal of the line, and a port of great possibilities. It was formerly reached from Chemulpo by boat around the southern 
end of the peninsula--a long, dangerous, tiresome trip 
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SOME DIFFICULT COUNTRY FOR RAILROAD BUILDING 
At the timber line near Parry Peak, Colo., on the line of the new Moffat Road from Denver to Salt Lake City 


Copyright, 1904, by F. J. Francis 


A FEAT IN RAILROAD BUILDING 


A NEW ROAD OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS FROM DENVER TO SALT LAKE THAT 


HAS 
SHOE” AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF 
EXTRAORDINARY MAN 


“TENNIS-RACKET” 
THE ROAD 
WHO 


TWENTY-NINE TUNNELS IN ELEVEN MILES, WITH 
CURVES— WONDERFUL ENGINEERING 
IN TRANSCONTINENTAL 
HAS BUILT 


“ MULE- 
TASKS— 
AND THE 
POCKET 


“ HORSESHOE,” 


TRAFFIC 


IT OUT OF HIS OWN 


LAWRENCE LEWIS 


R. D. H. MOFFAT, of Denver, Colo., 

in building an “air line’ from 

Denver to Salt Lake City, has been 

pushing forward what is probably the most 
picturesque bit of railroad building in the 
world. Although the line has not yet 
reached Salt Lake, a long section of it is 
in operation over a range of mountains 
which other railroad projectors had found 
impassable. The road will be the first to 
put Denver on a trunk line. It is being 
put through at a time when the builder has 
passed the age of sixty (when many men 





retire), in defiance of the opposition of three 
great railroad systems, with money which 
Mr. Moffat pays out of his own pocket. 

For forty years men have attempted to 
build a railroad over this route and failed. 
Indeed, when Mr. Moffat undertook his 
task, he bought the maps and rights ac- 
quired by the Burlington while making an 
unsuccessful attempt at construction which 
cost nearly $1,000,00o—and this was only 
one of many attempts. 

He had two distinct lines surveyed. On 
one part of the route just west of the Conti- 
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nental Divide fifty-five surveys were made, 
and from four to seven alternative lines 
were not uncommon on other difficult sections. 
The engineers were kept in the field even 
in midwinter. Clinging to cliffs where a 
single misstep meant death, suspended by 
ropes over the sheer walls of cafions, creeping 
along foot-logs hung over mountain torrents, 
fighting the winds and a temperature far 


A FEAT IN RAILROAD BUILDING 





steadily around and through the foothills, 
over the Continental Divide and far out into 
Middle Park. By the time this is in print 
trains will be running daily over the 110 
miles between Denver and Hot Sulphur 
Springs, and the grading will be completed 
to the mouth of the Gore Cafion of the 
Grand River. The mountains have been 
conquered. The rest of the line to Salt Lake 





MAKING SURVEYS FOR THE MOFFAT ROAD 


A perilous bit of work in Gore Caiion, Colo. 


below zero among peaks, many of them 
higher than Switzerland’s Jungfrau, “snow- 
shoeing it’’ across ‘“‘passes’’ far above timber 
line whence in the summer what snow melts 
at all flows part to the Pacific Ocean and 
part to the Gulf of Mexico—the engineers 
carried their instruments and surveyed mile 
after mile of line. 

On December 31, 1902, Mr. Moffat threw 
the first shovelful of dirt on the grade near 


Denver. In the two and one-half years 


since then, in spite of obstacles, the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific 


has been pushed 





City is down watercourses, and the construc- 
tion is comparatively simple. 

A practical railroad builder declared re- 
cently that the grading and tunnel work 
alone on the first fifty miles out of Denver 
could not have cost, on the average, less than 
$60,000 a mile, and that the thirty-five 
miles from the point where the road begins 
to climb the foothills to where the Main 
Range Tunnel is to begin must have cost at 
least $100,000 a mile. This estimate covers 
only the tunnel work and grading, and does 
not include the additional cost of ties, rails, the 
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A TRACK-LAVYING MACHINE IN OPERATION ON THE ROAD 


The ties are delivered ahead of the construction train through the chute shown in the photograph. The train advances as the track is laid 


labor of laying the track and the expenditures turn like. wounded snakes, and climb hilis on 
for stations, water tanks and equipment. grades that would tire a burro. The Moffat 
Astounding engineering difficulties have line is a broad-gage railroad, designed for a 
been overcome. Some Colorado railroads, speed of forty miles an hour and for through 
cially the narrow-gage lines, twist and transcontinental traffic. Accordingly, on the 
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OVERCOMING AN ENGINEERING DIFFICULTY 


The tunnel caved in so that the whole side of the hill had to be cut away to carry the track through at the grade of the tunnel 


main line the grades and curves are less in every too feet of track), with a maximum 
sharp than on many parts of the trans- curve on “The Tennis Racquet” about; 
continental railroads. On the temporary Yankee Doodle Lake of 16° (that is, a 
Rollins Pass Branch the maximum grade _ change in direction around part of a circle 


runs as high as 4 per cent. (four feet ascent the radius of which is 360 feet). On the #7 
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THE ROAD ASCENDING THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE BY DOUBLING ON ITS OWN TRACK 
The vertical distance between the two elevations is 160 feet 
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A ROTARY SNOW PLOW ON ROLLINS PASS AT THE SUMMIT OF THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


The highest point (11,660 feet) on the Moffat Road. A snow shed covers the track in the background. 


The piow wheel has to be hept 


revolving to prevent its freezing 


permanent main line, however, the maximum 
curvature is 10° and the maximum grade 
2 per cent. " 

In order to keep the grade and curves 
down, it has been necessary to blow up 
small mountains and to tunnel and make 
open cuts through others; here to fill in deep 


ravines and there to cross them by bridges. 
All the permanent bridges on the road are of 
steel, that at Coal Creek being sixty feet high, 
sixty-eight feet above water level and 256 
feet long. All ravines crossed by wooden 
trestles and pile bridges are being filled in 
with rock. The fill at Quartz Creek is 


THE ROTARY PLOW AT WORK ON THE SUMMIT 
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EMBRYO TOWN ON THE LINE 


ARROWHEAD, AN 


ninety-five feet high. Steam Shovel Cut, 
the longest rock cut, is 2,200 feet long and 
forty feet deep. Another rock cut is eighty- 
five feet deep. There are numerous othér 
rock and earth cuts from 200 yards to three- 
quarters of a mile long and from thirty to 
seventy feet deep. On the seventy-seven 
miles from Denver to Arrowhead, which is 
over the Continental Divide in Middle Park, 
there are thirty-four tunnels. In one stretch 
of eleven miles there are twenty-nine tunnels 
through solid granite. Many of the tunnels 
contain curves and even “reverse curves.” 


THE WORK IN GORE CANON, COLO. 


Lowering an engineer down the cliff to run the line for the road. 
The tracks will be built around the face of the rock 


MR. DAVID H. MOFFAT, WHO IS BUILDING THE 
RAILROAD WITH HIS OWN MONEY 


This catalogue does not include the Main 
Range Tunnel under James Peak, a “hill” 
13,281 feet high, the work of piercing which 
will begin shortly, at a cost of at least $600,000. 
When completed this tunnel, nearly three 
miles long, will supersede, for through traffic, 
the present Rollins Pass Branch which 


TUNNEL AFTER TUNNEL 


In one stretch of eleven miles there are twenty-nine tunnels, varying 
in length from a few yards to 1,790 feet 
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GORE CANON, COLO., THROUGH WHICH THE ROAD WILL BE EXTENDED 


The altitude is suggested by the snow on the hillsides in June, and the depth of the cafion by the diminutive appearance of 1co-foot pine trees 


crosses the Continental Divide at 11,660 feet 
above sea level—the highest elevation reached 
by any standard-gage railroad in the world. 
The new tunnel will enter the “hill” at 
least 2,000 feet below Rollins Pass. 

Mr. William Crook, of the firm of Orman & 
Crook, who for more than thirty-five years 
have had contracts for building sections of 
the most difficult mountain railroads in 
the West and in Mexico, declared that the 


work on the Moffat road had been heavier, 
more expensive and more difficult than on 
any road he had ever known. One gets 
an idea of what Mr. Crook means by “heavy 
work’? when one bears in mind that he 
calls ‘shooting down” from a cliff a block 
of solid red granite as big as three or four 
large box cars a “mere trifle,”” and dismisses 
his recent feat of blowing up the entire 
side of a mountain of solid rock, lifting in one 
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blast 12,000 cubic yards of granite with a 
single charge of 1,000 kegs of black powder, 
with fifteen boxes of dynamite mixed in, 
as merely “a fairly good-sized job.” 

Heavy rails, eighty pounds to the yard, 
rest on heavy square-sawed Texas pine ties, 
which are laid 3,600 to the mile instead of 
2,600 to 2,800 as usually on Western railroads. 
The angle bars at the rail joints carry six 
bolts instead of the usual four. Even on 
sidings and on straight and level track every 
tie has a steel tie plate between it and the 
rail, which not only increases the life of the 
tie but also makes spreading rails practically 
impossible. From Denver to a point where 
gravel and rock ballast are found immediately 
at hand, the roadbed is ballasted with slag 
from the Denver smelters. More than a 
quarter of a million dollars have been ex- 
pended in the first seventy-seven miles, in 
making all the sidings level, no matter what 
the grade of the main line is. This obviates 
the danger of runaway cars, the cause of so 
many accidents on mountain roads. In fact, 
Mr. Moffat is not overlooking the slightest 
detail that will increase efficiency and safety 
and decrease cost of operation. Experts 


who have gone over the line declare that it 


has the best constructed track west of the 
Missouri River. If a passenger on a moving 
train closed his eyes he might readily believe 
himself on a level stretch of the New York 
Central, instead of crossing the highest part 
of the Rocky Mountains. ‘‘ Horseshoe’ and 
“muleshoe’”” curves, loops and other “civil 
engineers’ stunts’? such as appear on other 
Colorado roads, are repeated on this new 
line and even added to. There are high 
bridges directly over tunnels, “tennis rac- 
quets,” four parallel lines of track on different 
levels all in sight at once, and other features. 
Between two points on the great horseshoe 
curve, by which the road begins to climb 
the foothills above Leyden near Denver, the 
easy grade of the track is three miles long, 
while the telegraph line, which stalks straight 
up the hillside, covers but a quarter of a mile 
between the same two points. The track of 
the temporary Rollins Pass Branch is thirty 
miles long, but the telegraph line, which 
goes to each of the sidings, which are placed 
every four miles by rail, is but fifteen miles 
long. Two points on this “high line” are 
eight miles apart by rail and only one mile 
by wire. 
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At several points after the train has 
climbed the foothills, and just before it 
burrows through a huge granite cliff to the 
upper rim of South Boulder Cafion, passengers 
can look across country for fifty miles east, 
south or north—can count tIoo irrigation 
reservoirs and fifteen towns and cities spread 
out in the plains 2,000 feet below. Unlike 
most railroads, this one, in climbing the 
Front Range does nci follow the approximate 
water level. Thus where the road pierces the 
rim of South Boulder Cafon it is ggo0 feet 
above the creek tumbling along far below. 
It runs through tunnels and along shelves 
in the wall of the cafion for fifteen miles 
before it strikes water level. By this ar- 
rangement the grades and curves on the 
road are less than if the track followed the 
tortuous and rapidly descending course of a 
mountain stream. The dangers of washouts 
in time of flood are also reduced to a minimum. 

A tourist asked a prospector who had a 
cabin near timber line along the Rollins 
Pass Branch how long the winter lasted. 
“T don’t know,’ was the reply. “I’ve 
only been here nine years.” Far above 
where the trees stop, and where only lichens 
and short grass grow between crevices in the 
rocks, is a chain of frozen lakes near the 
track, one of which never completely thaws 
out. Throughout the summer the snow 
lies dozens of feet deep in a great depression 
called “The Devil’s Arm Chair” on the 
Atlantic slope of Rollins Pass, although the 
track is wind swept. An inch and a half of 
snow fell July 2d of this year on the summit of 
the divide, and snow flurries occur frequently 
throughout the summer days. In the winter 
a big rotary snowplow is kept busy on the 
pass clearing the tracks. I can imagine no 
more inspiring and awful sight than the 
“Backbone of the Continent,” as I saw it 
last January from a train on the road. 
During storms in midwinter the sagging 
telegraph wires on this temporary “high 
line’? accumulate coatings of sleet, ice and 
snow until they are nine inches in diameter. 
During one blizzard last February the box 
car which then served as a teiegraph station 
on the summit was ‘‘drifted clear over.” 
Several places on this temporary branch 
have had to be protected by snowsheds. 
But trains are kept running even during 
mountain blizzards, and when the Main 
Range Tunnel is completed the fiercest 
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storms can be disregarded, for it is only 
on this temporary ‘high line’? above the 
big tunnel that more than ordinary snow 
trouble is encountered. The permanent main 
line is so well sheltered by the high surround- 
ing peaks that snowsheds or even a rotary 
snowplow are unnecessary. 

The men in control of other roads, and 
especially the Union Pacific, declare that 
Mr. Moffat can never compete with them on 
through traffic. They assert that on the 
Union Pacific, for example, an average 
engine hauls 650 tons over the Continental 
Divide, and that the same locomotive could 
not pull more than one-half this tonnage 
over the Moffat line. They assert, further, 
that the Wasatch Range in Utah will be 
just as hard to build over as was the Front 
Range in Colorado. Mr. Moffat, on the other 
hand, maintains that when his Main Range 
Tunnel is completed he will be able with 
the same engine capacity to haul as great 
tonnage as his rivais, and that until then 
the great saving in mileage on his road will 
more than offset the grades, even on the 
temporary Rollins Pass Branch. 

In projecting his railroad Mr. Moffat fore- 
saw that he had to consider not only the 


large amounts of capital to be provided and 
the great engineering difficulties to be over- 
come, but also the certain opposition of exist- 
ing parallel lines, whose managers realized 


that the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
would be self-supporting from the time it 
entered the coal fields of Routt County. 
Himself once president of. the Denver & Rio 
Grande road, and surrounded by subordinates 
who are picked men from among the pioneers 
of Colorado railroading and who at various 
times have been in direct management of the 
properties of these competing lines, Mr. Moffat 
was able to estimate quite accurately the 
possible strength and result of his opposition. 
Nothing, therefore, has developed which was 
unexpected or unprovided for. 

One may wonder why the rich region 
traversed by the new line has not been 
invaded by a flank movement from the 
north by the Union Pacific, or from the south 
by the Denver & Rio Grande. This has not 
been done for the same reasons which made 
it seem impracticable heretofore to construct 
over the Front Range on the eastern side. 
Mountains surround Grand and Routt coun- 
ties on three sides. While building in from 
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the north or south might even now be at- 
tempted, and possibly accomplished, the great 
excess of mileage and the topographical 
difficulties to be met with would render 
financial success for such branches doubtful. 
But examples are not wanting of petty 
annoyances and obstacles thrown in the path 
of the Moffat road by existing lines. Thus 
when Mr. Moffat was making arrangements 
more than a year ago for entrance into 
Denver and for terminal facilities there, the 
hostile railroads refused to give him access 
to the Union Depot. Thereupon the Burling- 
ton,. which alone of all the roads has been 
friendly to the new line, leased to Mr. Moffat 
about four miles of track from Utah Junction 
into Denver, and built in its yards a terminal 
station for him. It is generally believed in 
Colorado that the hostile lines also instigated 
recent proceedings in the Federal Court to 
disposséss Mr. Moffat of his rights of way in 
the Gore Cafion of the Grand River, on the 
pretext that the cafion was needed for a 
reservoir site in which to store water to 
irrigate some wild region in Arizona or 
California 1,000 miles away. But .these 
obstacles could not stop Mr. Moffat’s advance. 
And now, who is this man with the creative 
imagination and the daring to put this 
achievement through? ; 
Born in Orange County, N. Y., July 22, 
1839, he went down to New York City 
when but twelve years old to seek his fortune. 
In the position of messenger boy for the 
New York Exchange Bank he showed such 
efficiency and such willingness to learn that 
the president took a personal interest in 
him and promoted him to a clerkship. In 
1855 he went to Des Moines, Iowa, where he 
became teller in a banking house. - Here 
he became acquainted with B. F. Allen, of 
Des Moines, who put him in charge of the 
Bank of Nebraska at Omaha as cashier. 
At the end of four years he wound up its 
affairs,. paying all its debts in full: and dis- 


tributing a handsome surplus among the 7 


stockholders. In March, 1860, he drove a 

mule team attached to a wagon loaded with 
supplies across the plains from Omaha direct 
to Denver, which was then a ragged camping 
place of a few thousand adventurers, mostly 
prospectors washing the sands of the Platte 
River and Cherry Creek for gold. He 
opened a book and stationery store with © 
C. C. Woolworth, which he conducted for § 
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He soon began to branch out into 
other lines. In those days gold dust was the 
medium of exchange in Colorado. Interest 
rates were very high, and he took advantage 
of the profit in the shipment of dust and 
bullion to “the States.” He prospered, 
married, and learned to call Denver his home. 

In the spring of 1865 several of the pioneer 
business men organized the First National 
Bank of Denver. The private banking busi- 
ness of Clark & Company was merged into 
the new institution. No especial success 
came until 1867, when Mr. Moffat became 
cashier. Standing and profits increased until 
the bank is the largest and most stable 
financial institution between Kansas City 
and San Francisco,with a capital of $1,000,000, 
a surplus of $1,052,922, and deposits amount- 
ing to more than $20,000,000. In 1880 
Mr. Moffat became its president. He is now 
also at the head of the International Trust 
Company cf Denver, a principal owner in the 
Bank of Victor in the town of Victor in the 
Cripple Creek district, of the Cripple Creek 
State Bank, and of the State Bank of Aspen, 
Colorado. He is a large stockholder in the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York, 
the Liberty National Bank of New York, 
the First National Bank of New York and 
the Fourth National Bank of New York. 
For more than ten years he has been a 
director in the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York and he has been a director in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He was 
a personal friend of the late Henry B. Hyde, 
founder of the Society. It was he who 
suggested Mr. Paul Morton as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Equitable, for 
he had known Mr. Morton in Colorado and 
had been the lifelong friend of his father, the 
late J. Sterling Morton. whose roommate he 
was in Omaha in the fifties. 

After forming his connection with the 
First National Bank of Denver, Mr. Moffat 
became interested with Senator Jerome B. 
Chaffee in other ventures in Colorado, nota- 
bly in real-estate and mining operations. 
They came into possession of nearly 100 
Colorado mines. On his own account, Mr. 
Moffat has also been interested in Creede, 
the great silver camp, and in Cripple Creek, 
the richest gold camp in America. Nearly 
all of Denver’s local enterprises have re- 
ceived his assistance. 

He has long been interested in railroad 


six years. 
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building. In 1869-70 he co-operated with 
Governor John Evans in constructing the 
Denver Pacific from Denver to Cheyenne, 
where it connected with the Union Pacific. 
After silver was discovered at Leadville he 
took part in organizing a syndicate that 
in 1877-8 built across the mountains the 
Denver & South Park Railroad, now a part 
of the Colorado & Southern Railway. This 
line, 150 miles long, which carries the ores 
from the “Cloud City”’ mines to the Denver 
smelters, at one time yielded larger profits 
than any other railroad of its length in the 
world. He extended the Boulder Valley 
Railroad in northern Colorado from Boulder 
to the Marshall coal fields in Boulder County, 
thus bringing reasonably cheap fuel to 
Denver. For several years, until 1891, he 
was president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. He put the first railroad into 
Cripple Creek and was responsible for the 
building of the Florence & Cripple Creek 
Railroad, which has proved one of the 
most profitable lines in Colorado. It was 
not, then, as a novice in financing and building 
railroads that he created the Denver, North- 
western & Pacific. 

What makes the road of national interest 
and importance is its significance in the 
general railroad situation. The Burlington, 
controlled by Mr. James J. Hill, has one 
of its western termini at Denver, with no 
direct western outlet except over the lines 
of its rival, the Union Pacific. Many things 
go to show that the Burlington and the 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific will form 
a through line from Chicago to Salt Lake 
City entirely independent of Mr. Harriman 
and his Union Pacific. Recent events seem 
to indicate that possibly some sort of an 
understanding is not far off between Mr. 
Moffat and Mr. Gould of the Denver & 
Rio Grande. It seems not unlikely that the 


road will find its western outlet from Salt | 


Lake to the Coast over the Western Pacific, 
which Mr. Gould is now building from Salt 
Lake City to San Francisco, and which will 
probably be completed about the time, two 
years hence, when Mr. Moffat declares the 
entire 539 miles of his railroad will be in 
operation from Denver to Salt Lake City. 
If such an arrangement fails, there is, of 
course, the recently completed Clark Road 
(San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake), 
which may offer an outlet to the Pacific. 
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THE OBJECT-LESSON FARM 





THE SENDING OF TRAINED SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT TO SHOW MEN HOW TO MAKE FARMS _ PROFITABLE 
—WORK THAT OUGHT TO BRING AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


BY 


HENRY BEACH 


NCE upon a time—to wit, in 1881, 
O for this is a true story—a minister 
of the Gospel came into possession, 

by inheritance, of a fifteen-acre farm a short 
way from Philadelphia. He found the soil a 
reddish, somewhat gravelly clay, and so worn 
out from years of cropping that it did not 
support two cows and a horse. A “prac- 
tical’’ farmer would have been discouraged 
at the outset, particularly since a mortgage 
of $7,200 had to be provided for; but the 
new owner was not a farmer. City born and 
bred, he was encumbered with no knowledge 
of agriculture, inherited or acquired, which 
had to be unlearned. In order to prepare 
for his chosen avocation, he began a careful 
and systematic study of the available agri- 
cultural literature. From his book learning 
he ultimately developed a novel system of 
dairy farming, to which he adhered religiously. 
The farm, lying near the city, is high-priced 
land; for this reason, and because of the 
limited acreage, the cows were kept in the 
barn the year round. Although milch cows 
on the dairy farms of Denmark are kept in 
their stalls a large part of the year, and 
tethered in a meadow by a short rope the rest 
of the time, in this country it is generally 
supposed that they must be turned out to 
pasture. This scientific dairy farmer dis- 
proved the accepted theory. For six years 
his bill for veterinary services was $1.50, 
while the income from the milk of his sev- 
enteen cows was about $2,400 a year. In 
addition, from four to six head of young cattle 
were sold annually, netting about $500 a year. 
As the stock on the farm was stall fed, every 
particle of plant food contained in the stable 
manure, liquid as well as solid, was utilized. 
No fertilizer was ever purchased. Yet all of 
the “roughage’’ for thirty head of stock was 
raised on the thirteen acres of available soil. 
Only $625 a year was expended for concen- 
trated feeding stuffs. As a result of success- 
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ful management, in which the best scientific 
methods were put into practical operation, 
this “theoretical” farmer paid off his mortgage 
of more than $7,000 in seven years. The net 
earnings of the farm for the period averaged 
more than $1,000 a year. And this was 
during the early days of his experience; later 
he made more. 

Such a success could not escape public 
notice. The farm had been much written 
about when Professor W. J. Spillman of the 
Agricultural Department visited it, in 1903, 
and studied the methods employed. The 
owner complained at that time that his farm, 
originally cherished as a haven of rest and 
quiet, had become a Mecca for enterprising 
agriculturists, professional and amateur, and 
that on the average fifty visitors did weekly 
inspection duty. As for his correspondence, 
he had long since ceased to bother about it. 
Professor Spillman prepared an article for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
but before the time for its publication the 
minister was forced to sell his paying 
farm because of the notoriety his success 
had achieved. 

The government pamphlet, ‘‘A Model 
Farm,” ran into an edition of 15,000 copies, 
and is still in demand—unusual popularity 
for a government publication. In agricul- 
tural literature it is aclassic. Why? Because 
it tells of the success of a pioneer farmer, who 
began with no experience; who learned from 
the experience of others; who studied sur- 
rounding conditions, and who worked in a 
methodical, intelligent manner, making equal 
application of scientific and business methods; 
because the land was made to produce twice 
or three times as much as the yield from what 
are considered ‘‘good methods’’; and because 
the farm was not only made to pay, but to 
pay handsomely. 

As Agriculturist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Professor Spillman is teaching 
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farmers the lesson that he learned from the 
minister-agriculturist of Permsylvania. His 
mission, as he defines it, is ‘‘to carry the 
results of scientific discovery to the farmer, 
and show him, by demonstration, that such 
methods are not only practical, but are the 
only methods by which the best results can 
be obtained.” This work of demonstration 
is carried on by the recently organized division 
of the Department called the Farm Manage- 
ment Bureau. 

It is not the purpose of this Bureau to inter- 
fere with, much less to curtail, the excellent 
work that is done by the agricultural author- 
ities of the various states. The intent is to 
augment such work, and the government 
officers labor in harmony with the state 
experts. 

To co-operate with the state experiment 
stations, then, is the plan. The directors are 
invariably consulted when it is proposed to 
establish an “‘object-lesson farm.’’ These 
farms constitute the practical work of the 
division of Farm Management. 

The first step in the establishment of an 
object-lesson farm is the selection of its gen- 
eral location. This is done with reference to 
the pressing needs of particular territory. So 
far, twenty-three of these farms have been 
organized; and they are all, except one, in 
the South. They are located in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Missouri. They are called diver- 
sification farms, because they were established 
“to demonstrate the importance of intro- 
ducing other crops, and the feasibility of 
growing them with profit where heretofore 
cotton has been the sole money crop.’’ When 
the Farm Management Bureau is completely 
developed, there will be object-lesson farms 
in the North as well, but the urgent call is 
from the South. 

Once the locality is settled upon, an agent 
is sent through the territory, searching for a 
successful farmer. If possible a man is dis- 
covered who is following the type of scientific 
farming which the Government desires to 
encourage. Occasionally such a man is 
found; more often not. Then the best farmer 
available is selected The agent, who is an 
expert, studies the man’s farm, its soil, the 
labor to be had, and the market conditions. 
Many a farmer is ambitious; he wants to do 
something well, and, if that something is 
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worth doing, the Department will seek to aid 
him in his ambition. 

Then the director of the state experiment 
station is called in as a consulting physician 
for, be it remembered, the patient—the farm 
—is in a run-down condition, with its vitality 
at a low ebb. This director, having experi- 
mented with soil inoculation and with fer- 
tilizers, can prescribe for the worn-out ground, 
Having grown various crops—new crops for 
the particular locality—he can tell what 
should be planted and what stock should be 
raised, in order that the largest money 
profit may be returned. Therefore, with 
the director’s valuable knowledge, the De- 
partment’s agent is able to devise a com- 
prehensive plan for the management of the 
farm. This will include the treatment of the 
soil, the crops to be raised, with their proper 
diversification and their disposition—whether 
sold or fed to stock—in fact, every question 
with which the farmer has to deal. 

If the farmer approves of the plan, and will 
agree to follow it to the letter, the Depart- 
ment will provide for the keeping of a careful 
record of the work, which will subsequently 
be incorporated in a report reciting his suc- 
cess. Often this record is kept by the farmer 
himself, and he receives the compensation 
therefor, about $100 a year. 

Furthermore, and of great importance, the 
Department sends a representative to the 
farm every four to six weeks. This agent is 
a graduate of an agricultural college, and is a 
practical farmer. He spends his time travel- 
ing about among successful agriculturists, and 
is continually picking up useful information 
for the benefit of the object-lesson farmers. 
All they have to give the Department in 
return for this free and valuable service is the 
privilege of holding farmers’ institutes on the 
property at least once a year, that other 
farmers may profit by the benefits which the 
Government bestows. 

The object-lesson farms, then, are not 
leased nor purchased by the Government. 
Control remains with the farmer, who merely 
adopts the Department’s plan of farming and 
submits to governmental inspection. This 
information, perhaps, will correct a mistaken 
idea; for many offers of farm land, at bargain 
prices, have been made to the division of 
Farm Management. 

A typical object-lesson farm is the one at 
Uniontown, Ala., on the plantation of General 
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T. T. Munford. It is in the “black belt,” 
and so far the section has not been visited by 
the boll weevil. Nevertheless, where the 
land in the early days produced two and 
one-half bales of cotton to the acre, the present 
yield is about a third of a bale to the acre. 
This is due to seventy years of continuous 
cultivation of “‘hoed crops.”’ 

General Munford placed forty-five acres of 
ground under government supervision, and 
agreed to follow faithfully any plan which the 
Department saw fit to adopt. The first 
demand was that he should spend no money. 
What was to be accomplished on this object- 
lesson farm any farmer, no matter how poor, 
would be able to accomplish. Professor 
Spillman visited the plantation, and made a 
careful survey of the soil. He found it rich 
in nodule-forming bacteria (the micro-organ- 
isms which ‘‘fix”’ the nitrogen of the air, con- 
verting it into plant nourishment), owing to 
the prevalence of sweet clover, which grows 
there as a weed. But he found it very 
deficient in other plant foods. After con- 
sulting Professor J. F. Duggar, the director, 
and visiting the Alabama State Experiment 
Station, Professor Spillman became convinced 
that alfalfa could be grown abundantly. 
Now alfalfa enriches the soil, restoring to it 
vital plant foods; its long roots loosen up the 
ground, improving the drainage, and it yields 
more valuable feed for stock, on soils to which 
it is adapted, than any other crop. 

Alfalfa was therefore selected as the “‘main 

crop,” and then arose the next question, how 
best to utilize alfalfa and make money out 
of it. It was decided to make the forty-five 
acres a hog farm. And then was developed a 
plan which is now in successful operation. 
It is this: 

Alfalfa is grown for hog pasture, and for 
the hay needed for horses and for hogs in 
winter. Corn is grown that the hogs may be 
fed 2 per cent. of their live weight a day while 
they run in the alfalfa. There is no fattening 
period; the hogs are always fat. Two un- 
toward contingencies are provided against. 
In case of severe drought alfalfa stops 
growing, therefore a small acreage of sor- 
ghum, not readily affected by drought, is 
planted, to be fed green to the hogs in dry 
Weather. Wet weather is another contingency 
to be met, for then the alfalfa fields become 
muddy and it is unsafe to turn stock into the 
pasture. There are provided for this emer- 
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gency a few acres of good Bermuda 
sod, which supports the weight of the 
hogs and furnishes fodder during the wet 
weather. 

This hog farm had been organized just a 
year when the farmers’ institute was held 
there last June. For the first season $750 - 
worth of pork was sold. Seven acres of 
alfalfa, planted early last spring, together 
with a little corn, nourished this stock. 
Another tract of eight acres was planted in 
alfalfa and cut for hay. Up to June rath 
this had been cut twice this year, producing 
thirty and one-half tons. Two more cuttings 
were expected at that time. As the hay is 
worth from $15 to $20 a ton, the earnings of 
the eight acres may be easily computed. The 
seven acres of alfalfa which are used as pasture 
have supported 115 hogs since early spring. 
This stock—all of it—was fed one bushel of 
corn a day from April 19th to June 1st, and 
two bushels a day from June 1st to June 12th; 
this corn, of course, was raised on the farm. 
From April rgth to June 12th the hogs gained 
in weight 2,177 pounds, worth at least five 
cents a pound on the hoof. 

Compare this showing with cotton growing, 
particularly with cotton raising by the 
‘renter’ of the South. The average yield 
on rented land, which is never properly fer- 
tilized, is one-third of a bale an acre; on land 
which has been under very long cultivation 
it is less than that. Twenty acres of land are 
planted in cotton. This yields six bales, half 
of which goes to the owner of the land. Three 
bales are left for the family. For the last 
ten years the average price of cotton has been 
seven cents a pound, or $35 a bale. This 
means a gross income for the “renter’’ of 
$105. But he must pay half of the fertilizer 
bill ($50), which reduces his earnings to $80. 
This represents the year’s toil of a family of 
five persons. 

Surely diversification farming is sorely 
needed in the South. To Southern farmers 
Professor Spillman confidently says that on 
a farm where alfalfa will thrive he can bring 
the money yield up to $50 an acre. Even 
where alfalfa cannot be grown, there are other 
crops which, with good management, can be 
made quite as profitable; and this is fully 
demonstrated on other object-lesson farms. 
Fifty dollars an acre—this would mean $750 
a year for the “renter,” instead of the $80 
which he now makes. And of greater con- 
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sequence, his children, rid of the necessity of 
weeding and picking cotton, could attend 
school. As for the owner of the impoverished 
soil, his profits would be increased in like 
measure. It is, therefore, not strange that 
Judge W. H. Tayloe, who presided at the 
successful farmers’ institute held on the 
object-lesson farm at Uniontown, wrote to 
the Secretary of Agriculture as follows: 


THE MENACE OF GERMAN 


THE MENACE OF GERMAN TRADE 





“Our people have grown quite fond of 
Professor Spillman. He is doing a great 
work here. The diversification farm is suc- 
ceeding finely, and will be productive of great 
good. We sincerely thank you for your 
efforts to aid us in aiding the general agri- 
cultural interests, and we are doing all we 
can to uphold your hands. Future genera- 
tions will rise up and call you blessed.” 


TRADE 


RECIPROCAL TREATIES WITH TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES TO OUR DISADVANTAGE 
—TARIFF DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST US TO GO INTO FORCE IN MARCH —HOW 
GERMANY GAINS SUPERIORITY OVER OTHER NATIONS IN FOREIGN COMMERCE 


BY 
JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


ERMANY is seriously concerned about 
(5 the immediate future of its trade 
relations with the United States. 
This anxiety has been recently expressed in a 
communication from the German Ambassa- 
dor to our State Department asking about 
our attitude toward the new German tariff 
law which goes into effect the first of next 
March. 

At the President’s request, Secretary Shaw 
has replied. The purport of what he said 
can easily be conjectured. He assures the 
German Government of the continued friend- 
liness of the American people, expresses hope 
for a future trade agreement mutually satis- 
factory, and—refers the whole matter to 
Congress. 

Germany feels no vindictiveness toward the 
United States. The German Emperor and 
his advisers will come more than half way to 
meet advances. They hope for and expect a 
mutually advantageous settlement of differ- 
ences about to arise. The great commercial 
interests of Germany are keenly alive to the 
dependence of the two peoples upon each 
other. They want no tariff wars. They are 
ready to trade freely—but it must be fairly. 
This is the real meaning of the new German 
tariff law. 

By a bold strategic move Germany has 
precipitated an epoch-making crisis in the 
world’s trade affairs. The new customs law 


and treaties mark the culmination of a cam- 
paign for the development of home industry 
and foreign trade, the practical effects ot 
which have already reached to the smallest 
trading posts on the outskirts of civilization 
and must now be taken cognizance of by the 
governments of all nations. 

While her great customer and rival, Eng- 
land, is still talking of an increase of customs 
duties for the protection of home industry, 
Germany has made one. While the United 
States is still talking reciprocity, Germany 
has established it as the basis of all conven- 
tions with those who would enter her markets, 
and has combined with the other countries 
of continental Europe to force trade recipro- 
city upon the world. 

The total foreign trade of Germany for the 
past year amounts to more than $2,800,000,000. 
England alone has a larger foreign trade. 
The United States lags nearly $400,000,000 
behind. The countries with which Germany 
has entered into reciprocal arrangements 
are Italy, Belgium, Roumania, Switzerland, 
Servia, Austria-Hungary and Russia. A 
treaty with Portugal is now under way. 
An older treaty with France will be renewed 
in improved form. England gives free entry 
to German manufactured goods, and English 
goods will be given concessions equal to those 
of the treaty countries mentioned. 

Germany and these ten countries will 
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exchange goods on especially favorable terms. 
At present American goods enter Germany, 
and many of the other countries, under a 
“favored-nation”’ agreement, on as favorable 
terms as the others receive. With the coming 
into effect of the new German tariff law and the 
new treaties this concession will be denounced 
by Germany, in the hope that it may lead to 
a reciprocity treaty with the. United States 
and in fairness to the treaty countries, and 
will also be “-:nounced by such countries 
as Austria-Hungary for similar reasons. No 
such critical situation has ever before pre- 
sented itself in our foreign commercial rela- 
tions. To the nine treaty countries men- 
tioned, omitting Great Britain, the United 
States sent last year $200,000,000 worth of 
products, or one-seventh of her total exports, 
and imported nearly $200,000,000 worth, or 
one-fifth of the total imports. American 
exports to Germany amounted to $214,000,000 
and imports from Germany to $110,000,000. 
About $7 25,000,000, then, in American foreign 
trade, or nearly one-third of the total, will be 
disturbed by Germany’s action. 

Germany exports to these nine treaty 
countries nearly $500,000,000 worth of pro- 
ducts, and imports from them $425,000,000 
worth. To increase these totals is Germany’s 
purpose. It is fair to assume that reciprocity 
will be forced upon all other trading nations 
in self-defense. Tariff wars and trade dis- 
criminations may intervene before the inevit- 
able surrender to reciprocity, but Germany’s 
step is irretraceable. 

In 1904 the exports of the United States 
decreased $38,000,000 as compared with 1903, 
and the exports from Germany increased 
$32,000,000. The exports of Germany in 
1904 were, therefore, more than go per cent. as 
great as the exports from the United States 
during the same year, as compared with 81 
per cent. in 1894 as elsewhere noted. These 
figures demonstrate the fact that German 
export trade is growing faster than American 
export trade, and at such a rate that unless 
conditions materially change it will be but 
two or three years before German exports are 
greater than American exports. 

A large proportion of our exports to Europe 
now enter free of duty and many articles will 
continue to do so under the new regime, for 
our raw materials help to feed Europe’s indus- 
trial activities. But a loss of trade, or an 
increased difficulty in trading, in manufac- 
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tured or partly manufactured goods ad- 
versely affects a country’s whole foreign 
exchange, and a stimulant to any branch of a 
country’s foreign exchange favorably affects 
the total. Larger exchanges, then, between 
the treaty-bound nations of Europe in certain 
branches of trade will benefit all European 
commerce to the detriment of American 
export trade. 

Germany has been shrewd in its first 
choice of commercial allies. Their markets are 
easily reached by rail, canal or post route. 
Their products range from the foodstuffs and 
raw materials of Austria-Hungary, Roumania 
and Servia to the output of the highly skilled 
labor of France and Switzerland. 

The new tariff law of Germany was enacted 
in 1902, but, owing to the existence of many 
treaties based upon the old law, its operation 
was postponed until 1906. The law as it will 
then prevail changes nearly 1,000 of the 
existing rates of import duty, generally in- 
creasing them. The duty under the old law 
averaged 19 per cent. of the value of dutiable 
imports. It is as yet impossible to say by 
what percentage the new law raises the duty, 
but it still lacks considerable of reaching the 
American average rate of more than 49 per 
cent. The new law also provides the machin- 
ery for a tariff war. Goods from any country 
treating German ships or products less favor- 
ably than those coming from other nations 
may be burdened with a surtax equal to the 
full tariff, or even to the full value of the goods 
themselves, and if the goods come duty free 
they can be taxed 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
Moreover, foreign goods may be charged the 
same amount of duty assessed against German 
goods in the country from which they come. 

The new tariff is in two schedules, a general 
and a conventional rate. The general is the 
regular or maximum duty. The conventional 
is that agreed upon by treaty. In addition 
to existing treaties, Germany now has twenty- 
eight ‘‘favored-nation” agreements, one of 
which is with the United States. Many of 
these will be renounced. The treaties with 
seven European countries give many advan- 
tages in addition to low tariffs. They are 
made for twelve years, and therefore provide 
stability. All contain a ‘“‘favored-nation’’ 
clause, provide for arbitration of disputes, 
and forbid rate discrimination in carrying 
goods. Valuable concessions are made in all 
the treaties to commercial travelers and 
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their samples, and many minor but valuable 
privileges in customs dues, in warehousing 
and in the business of foreign corporations 
are exchanged by the treaty countries. Re- 
ductions of duty have been granted in 
Germany’s treaties to the leading products 
of each nation. 

The valuable and growing American trade 
in breadstuffs, fruits dried and fresh, sewing 
machines, shoes, machinery and other leading 
articles, is especially discriminated against in 
favor of freer exchange of these articles 
among continental countries. For instance, 
the difference on an ordinary pair of shoes 
will, under the treaty tariff, amount to 
twenty-five cents in favor of our European 
competitors. The new tariff law raises the 
present German duty in some cases by 100 
per cent. and more, and the American export 
trade directly affected by the new schedule 
amounts to about $70,000,000 annually, or 
nearly one-third of our total exports to 
Germany. The treaties reduce the tariff on 
these same goods by such percentage as to 
represent formidable discrimination. 

But the people of Germany did not begin 
their campaign with the diplomatic corps. 
German success in foreign commerce rests 
upon a vast scheme of education and per- 
sistent individual and state-aided effort never 
before equaled in thoroughness, intelligence 
and system. The making of tariffs and 
treaties is but putting the finishing touch to 
an edifice an entire nation has been persist- 
ently building for many years. From the 
first school hour of the German child he or 
she is looked upon as a possible effective 
industrial unit. To those who are to work 
with the hand a trade is offered. To those 
whose brains offer promise commercial knowl- 
edge and modern languages are made easy of 
acquirement. 

Equipped with the theory, the German boy 
then enters a business house at a small wage, 
or no wage at all, and puts his theories into 
practice. Hundreds of well-educated German 
youths go abroad every year, scattering 
themselves over the earth to remotest points, 
to learn the commerce of foreign nations. 
German firms send men to South America or 
to China to take up long residence, that they 
may intelligently exploit German trade. 
These men differ from the usual American 
traveling salesman in having a full knowledge 
of conditions at home, a workable familiarity 
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with the language of the people they go to visit, 
and a commercial adaptability for which the 
German trader has achieved world-wide fame. 

The Government joins with the people in 
their campaign for trade. Individual experts 
and commissions are at work in every foreign 
country, that the German producer at home 
may benefit. A carefully nurtured merchant 
marine carries German goods in German ships 
to every foreign port. It is a boast of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Company that 
it has reached its present greatness without a 
subsidy. This is true only in a way, for the 
German shipping and transportation laws 
establish a government-maintained monopoly 
providing for the transport of German goods 
in German ships. 

The schools maintain staffs of scientific 
men whose services are devoted to applying 
science to industry and trade. The head ofa 
school is not a teacher only; he is also the 
friend and adviser of German manufacturers 
and employers. When railroad rates are too 
high the German Government acquires the 
roads and adjusts the receipts to the needs 
of competitive commerce. When railroad 
carriage at its best is too expensive, canals 
are dug at the expense of the nation and 
tidewater freight is landed from boats at the 
doors of inland warehouses. A great coal 
strike has just been settled by governmert 
interference. The strike for a time crippled 
all industry. To prevent a repetition of the 
loss which ensued the German Government 
now proposes to nationalize the coal mines 
as it has the railroads. 

The Emperor leads the government forces 
in the foreign-trade campaign. His recent 
visit to Morocco was not with an eye to con- 
quest of territory. He was a trade emissary 
from the German manufacturers. 

Although the total foreign trade of the 
United States has grown amazingly in the 
past decade, the foreign trade of Germany 
was greater than that of the United States 
in 1893, and it is still greater. In 1901-2, 
years of great depression in the German 
Empire—a time of stress which led to the 
making of the new tariff law and the new 
treaties—German foreign trade decreased, 
but never so much as to fall behind that of 
the United States. Moreover, although in 
ten years American exports increased by 59 
per cent., German exports increased by 68 
per cent. In 1894 German exports were 
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81 per cent. as great as American exports, 
in 1903 they were 86 per cent., and in 1904 
they were 90 per cent. as great. Less than 
half of the American exports are manufac- 
tured goods. German exports are more than 
80 per cent. manufactured or partly manu- 
factured goods, representing a kind of trade 
of more valuable character to the industrial 
population. Cloth manufactures, irou and steel 
work of every description, chemicals and toys, 
are the German specialties in foreign trade. In 
all of these lines of goods there is a greater 
margin of profit than in raw material staples. 

The Germans are the most formidable and 
intelligent competitors we have to fear, even 
when all conditions are equal. With tariff 
discrimination in favor of German products, 
the American exporter will be confronted 
with a most discouraging outlook in his 
attempt to hold his own, to say nothing of 
extending his foreign markets. The German 
manufactures with care, quotes prices which 
yield an extremely narrow margin of profit, 
and fills orders with scrupulous attention to 
detail, so that the price, quantity, quality and 
dimensions of the goods shall conform exactly 
to the needs and wishes of his customer. 
Long credits, with ample banking and ex- 
change facilities, are features of the German 
system of trade. Foreign goods entering 
Germany which appear to meet with success, 
and foreign goods which successfully compete 
with German goods abroad, are carefully 
studied ; and the German manufacturer, when 
necessary, adopts new methods, new materials 
and new patterns without hesitation. 

If a German exporter finds that the natives 
of a South Sea island prefer candles wrapped 
in blue paper, he does not insist that they 
shall buy them in yellow, as is recorded of a 
certain American exporter. To place wares 
along the line of least resistance in price, 
quality and style is the motto of German 
export trade. Any flag is good enough to 
trade under, the prejudices of every customer 
are deferred to, and competitors are met at 
all points with persistent energy and adapta- 
bility, which in the long run are bound to 
bring success. When all other foreigners 
have left a remote trading district in despair, 
the German still remains, adjusting his habits 
and customs to those of the people about him, 
and meanwhile carefully and patiently nurs- 
ing an incipient trade into some degree of 
productiveness. 
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The export trade of Germany to Argentina 
is 50 per cent. greater than that of the United 
States. To Brazil it is 20 per cent. greater, 
to Chili 150 per cent., and to Uruguay the 
same. It is nearly equal to that of the United 
States in China, and entirely in manufactured 
goods. Manufactures, in fact, make up prac- 
tically all of the German foreign trade in very 
distant lands. The German exporter is 
handicapped by a long haul in his trade with 
South America and yet he outsells his Amer- 
ican competitor, because the German mer- 
chant ships sail directly and regularly from 
one market to another and German methods 
in foreign trade are more productive of steady 
business than those followed by Americans. 
Germans who engage in foreign trade at home 
and abroad are specialists in their lines. 
They are first educated for the business and 
then trained in practical application of what 
they have learned from books. It is not 
considered that a man of even unusual intelli- 
gence and ability can “pick up’’ a knowledge 
of foreign trade at a moment’s notice. The 
“handy man” is not a German product. The 
export trade of Germany has been won by 
slow, painstaking methods; and such dramatic 
and notable strokes of German enterprise 
as attract world-wide attention are in reality 
not matters of sudden boldness or inspiration 
but natural sequences in a long series of care- 
fully considered steps forward. 

The foreign trade of Germany is a highly 
organized, systematically and harmoniously 
conducted national enterprise. At home it 
is based upon special education and training 
of those who conduct it, and abroad upon a 
commercial diplomacy rendered most formid- 
able by the value of the concessions Germany 
can quickly offer to those desiring entry to 
her home market in return for like favors. 
Within this sphere of influence many of the 
greatest trading nations of the world have 
now fallen. As yet no means have been 
suggested to combat this influence other than 
a superior exercise of those which Germany 
herself employs. There is no reason why 
this distinction should not fall ultimately 
to the United States. Scientific exploitation 
of foreign trade, a keen commercial sense in 
foreign diplomatic relations, and prompt 
tariff and reciprocity legislation is the 
only programme which can prevail against 
this marvelous trade campaign of the 
Germans. 
















THE REAL CONDITIONS AT PANAMA 


A WRONG START TO “MAKE THE DIRT FLY”—MEN ILL-FED, ILL-HOUSED, 
DISCOURAGED—RED TAPE AND BAD HEALTH—A REORGANIZATION, A NEW 
START AND A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR A HARDER JOB THAN WE REALIZED 


BY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


The second of a series of first-hand investigations of the problems involved in the control of the Canal 


IRT is not flying in the Panama 
D Canal cut. Instead, the American 
people have only new expectations 
for the old unfulfilled promises. Such was 
the situation at the time of the present 
writing, in Culebra Cut, August roth last, on 
the day of the first significant general order 
coming from the new chief engineer, Mr. 
John F. Stevens. 

Like a man who has started for a bad 
country without his pistol, the new chief 
has decided to go back a distance and begin 
over again. This is the meaning of his 
general order of August 1oth, that the work 
carried on under the former chief engineer, 
Mr. John F. Wallace, stop at once. By it he 
puts out of commission all but five of the 
eleven steam shovels which we have there; 
and excavating practically ceases until he can 
make fuller preparations for really serious 
work. He will at once add thirty shovels to 
the paltry eleven, for the setting up of 
which shop facilities are now reserved. 
From sixty to a hundred—several for every 
mile from the, Atlantic to the Pacific—and 
to work constantly every minute of the day 
until the ditch is finished, are contemplated. 
This would mean a digging commensurate 
with the task. 

“Making the dirt fly,”’ the phrase used when 
the digging started. has been an unfortunate 
expression. It blinded us with the idea that 
the Canal was really being dug; and at the 
same time the flying of the dirt, haphazard 
and as concession to popular demand, so 
blinded Chief Engineer Wallace that he 
soon could not see how to dig at all. Then 
Mr. John F. Stevens took charge, and within 
two weeks ordered that the work be 
stopped. 

“Won’t they be unhappy when they hear 
about it?’’ he mused, with a smile, referring 





to the American people. ‘The digging is 
the least thing of all,’’ he added. 

For the dirt has to go somewhere. Trains 
have to carry it away without being blocked 
or sinking through a soft track, or being 
otherwise hampered. If not, the shovels 
wait for dump cars. Mr. Stevens saw 
that a complete reorganization must take 
place the very first thing. 

Present conditions on the Isthmus do not 
tend to buoyancy. For a vivid picture of 
them, let it be the one seen by a young man 
engaged for work on the Canal, who sails for 
the Isthmus filled with hopes of the oppor- 
tunities awaiting him in this colossal field of 
endeavor. According as such men are en- 
couraged depends in large measure the 
progress of the work. During the summer 
the exodus of those returning home amounted 
to a rush—almost to a panic. The dreaded 
yellow fever was one cause. But the real 
scourge that drove them to crowd homeward- 
bound ships was—disgust. 

The Seguranga, one of the Panama Railroad 
Company’s black-painted steamers. sailed 
into Limon Bay on, August goth through 
rainy weather so thick that it was almost a 
fog. On board were sixty or seventy new 
recruits for the Canal. After eight days 
they could see Colon, the ancient Aspinwall, 
across the bay. At the contrast between 
this and New York a man almost felt as 
if he were going to have the blues. If it were 
not for the gloomy rain, if the swampy country 
before him did not look so dismal, if only 
there were a friend to greet him at the dock! 

Under the low clouds, beyond, where they 
seemed to blend with the muddy water, there 
was the dull, gray outline ofland. Bedraggled 
palms were faintly seen. It was a vista 
symbolic of loneliness. To venture there 
seemed like stooping under a leaden pall. 
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No line of the picture mounted high. Along 
the shore were the wharves and_ ships. 
Through the slugglish haze the roofs of 
houses looked flat on the earth under drooping 
palms. Behind them, seeming a layer of 
clouds, was a long, unbroken range of hills, 
dark green with heavy verdure. An aban- 
doned dredge, or perhaps it was a crane, 
rose above the underbrush like some mam- 
moth cannon, and almost touched the sky 
line of the hills. At the point thus marked 
in the low range, the newcomers learned, the 
famous Culebra Cut was to break through, 
and so on to the Pacific, just beyond. The 
Americans on board the Seguranga could not 
wonder that disaster had already overtaken 
one race there, but wondered at the daring 
of their own. 

The young man-sweated in his raincoat as 
he went down the gangway carrying his 
valise. He passed through a wharf where 
freight overflowed to the doors, and, once 
outside, he looked about and tried to realize 
that he was on the Isthmus of Panama. 
He struck out for the hotel, along a muddy 
street flanked by squat, cheerless frame 
stores. 

“So we’re cleaning up down here,’ he 
observed. “But the streets aren’t even 
paved!” 

“You'll not hanker after fashionable boule- 
vards so much,” sniffed an old-timer. ‘‘ You'll 
spend most of your time wanting something 
to eat.” 

The recruit did not understand. Months 
ago he had read plans for the comfort of 
the men. There would be even billiards 
and golf and tennis—all the appurtenances 
of a country club. But to start with, he 
was to be disillusioned by the Colon hotel, 
which had been described as modern and 
commodious. He lounged about the sordid, 
narrow office and gazed out at the rain. 
With the others he had to wait for train 
time. They were to report at the Culebra 
camp, and he found himself impatient. He 
wanted to be moving. He vaguely abhorred 
the thought of destination anywhere in the 
region he had come to. 

“Good Lord!’”’ he murmured in the fervor 
of strong conviction, ‘‘this is no country for a 
white man.” 

Americans often speak so of the Tropics, 
yet always go back, or want to. 

The newcomers boarded the four o’clock 
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train, and forgot their inordinate attention 
to a possible mosquito bite. They passed 
shacks, warehouses, shops, and got their 
last view of the shipping. Almost at once 
the train was moving smoothly along in 
the heart of a jungle. It seemed bizarre that 
there should be a good roadbed under them 
in such a tangled wilderness. 

Then, on the wet ground, nearly hidden in 
bamboo, the recruit had a glimpse of an old 
rusted piece of machinery. The thing jogged 
his memory familiarly. He saw more of 
the costly débris—piles of rails scattered 
over the marsh, or hundreds of scrapers, or the 
scrap heap of what was once a locomotive— 
now decked with creeping vines. He remem- 
bered. These were the tokens which the 
French had left. He had read of them. 
But now these vestiges of disaster struck 
him for the first time with their full meaning. 
He looked out of the window with a keener 
interest. The reddish, eddying, utterly treach- 
erous stream down there between banks 
of underbrush was the notorious Chagres, and 
he seemed to remember, too, that this 
torrent had given its name to a deadly fever. 
At a sharp bend in the river he saw a dredge, 
abandoned. “Those poor Frenchmen!” he 
thought. 

He began to look, then, for evidences of 
the great Canal itself. He peered eagerly 
into the jungle. But he missed what he 
looked for. At one place, indeed, the ground 
appeared to have sunk between two fairly 
regular lines, now almost obliterated by the 
undergrowth. 

Expectation brightened when men began to 
get on and off the train at the various stations. 
These men, tanned and muddy, were usually 
in khaki, and coatless, with bronzed necks set 
on good shoulders, unhampered by collars. 
A limp, badly used surveyer’s book, or a 
time book, or a material book, was generally 
thrust into a hip pocket. They all seemed 
to know each other, but their conversation 
was abrupt, to the point. One wanted to 
know when he might expect that dynamite, 
another was impatient for lumber, and a 
third asked if it were true that Robinson was 
dead yet. This last showed the frazzled 
nerves; any man might be the next object 
of the same query. 

But the young recruit began to breathe 
the atmosphere of the thing, like a freshman 
during his first day at college. It was an 
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ebbing-in of enthusiasm again. Besides, the 
rain had stopped. The water-sodden jungle 
was broken now by machine shops, by 
camps on the higher land, and the men in 
khaki were Americans. He was not sorry he 
had come. To-morrow he would be busy too. 

He got off at Culebra and lugged his 
valise up a steep hill. Circling the top, he 
came among newly made frame houses, with 
no hint of pavement or walk in the red, 
gummy soil. One of these houses was as 
large as a barracks, relieved by a wide, mud- 
streaked veranda. Inside were long tables, 
and several hundred men were eating supper 
amid a clatter of cheap dishes and the con- 
versation of heavy voices. The newcomers 
did not notice the food much that night, nor 
their rooms above, narrow and _ sparsely 
furnished, where they were lodged by pairs. 
During the evening they wandered around, 
groping their way here and there about the 
camp, stumbling, slipping; and in the dark 
they began to feel lonesome. No street 
lights, no electric lights, no resorts except 
a bare reading room and a deserted, dingy 
café—nothing calculated for cheerfulness. 
On the porch of a cottage two or three old- 
timers might be sitting, waiting only for bed- 
time. This, then, was the white man’s life 
on the Canal. 

“Me for the next boat back,” asserted a 
recruit, from the depths of wretchedness. 

Others were confirmed in the same resolu- 
tion. Two mornings later, at breakfast, an 
almost tearfully indignant newcomer de- 
manded of the mess-house keeper if they 
were hogs or American citizens. He pointed 
to a piece of ham—the meagre breakfast 
which was to sustain a man during five hours 
of hard work. 

Our recruit woke during the first night 
and reached for a blanket. He was very 
much surprised. It was the month of August 
and he on the Isthmus of Panama! By 
seven the next morning he was ready for 
work. But he wanted, first of all, to see the 
Big Ditch, just down the hill from the camp 
a little way. All of the Americans were 
coming out of their cottages and going there 
too. And everywhere were the Negroes 
and other laborers scattering from their 
quarters to their day of toil. This looked 
like activity. 

At the foot of the slope the young man 
paused at the brink of what might have 
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been a dried river bed, deep and fairly wide. 
On the other side, to his right, the slanting 
bank was prolonged upward by a high hill. 
It was called Gold Hill, and possibly half of it 
would have to be dug away. Here was to be 
the point of heaviest excavation. The spot 
was easily recognized from recollected photo- 
graphs. It was Culebra Cut. The sides 
of the ditch had been terraced, with levels, 
or shelves, cut in at various heights. The 
earth was fresh, newly turned, and on some 
of the levels were trains of little dump cars 
hitched to little square Belgian locomotives 
left by the French. Men were swarming 
everywhere up and down the banks to their 
work. The labored puffing and creaking 
of a steam shovel was already heard. Here 
were more signs of activity. 

“T suppose it’s like this from one end to the 
other,” the young man thought hopefully 

But only a short distance beyond Gold Hill 
the fresh earth was lost in the sunken, weed 
grown markings of the French. In the 
other direction, toward Panama, there was 
the greenish, stagnant water of a sulphur 
spring in the Cut, and the alligators, myster- 
iously come there, had not as yet been dis- 
turbed. A little farther on the American 
workings again ceased, and from this point 
there stretched what looked like the excava- 
tion for a subway—again an evidence of 
the French. One appreciated more and 
more the wonderful amount those French 
had really accomplished. It is vastly more 
than the popular impression of the scandal 
gives them credit for. It touches from 
ocean to ocean. But, excepting a little 
desultory dredging at La Boca, the extent 
of American effort is confined within seven 
miles along Culebra Cut. Here and there 
in this limit the ditch has been deepened 
considerably. But, with thousands of men 
working during a number of months, the 
dirt already subtracted by us from a total 
of 50,000,000 cubic yards may be regarded 
as negligible—as well count a_ half-dozen 
spoonfuls toward the unloading of a wagon 
of sand. 

From the top of a bank the recruit looked 
down on one of the steam shovels, for him the 
vital instrument, since it took out the actual 
dirt. But he had to wait awhile, for the 
shovel was waiting, the shovel’s crew were 
waiting. After ten minutes a train of 
empties drew up alongside, and then, indeed, 
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the ravenous thing gorged and disgorged with 
an alternating greed and generosity that was 
most satisfying. It was like some great, 
sluggish monster feeding. It showed itself 
capable of eating away much dirt. But 
suddenly it stopped. 

The empties had been filled in no time, 
seemingly, but when the train moved away 
there was no other train to take its place. 
Moreover, the loaded train was already 
blocked. On the track were as many as three 
trains, the crew of each idle. On other levels 
other tracks were blocked. Over the Cut the 
1,500 white men and 7,000 laborers of which 
the recruit had heard had shrunk to a gang 
here and there. Of the eleven shovels, 
possibly two or three were working at any 
one time. The whole scene resembled some 
disheartened enterprise doing just enough 
work, and no more, to hold its concession. 
Such was the expected American re-vitalizing 
of the Canal. 

We will leave the young recruit there with 
his disillusion. But the American people, 
too, have been disillusioned. Their demand, 
‘Make the dirt fly,’’ was aimed at red tape. 
They did not mean ill-advised haste. But, 
listening to their cry, the experts employed 
by them first abandoned all common sense 
as engineers and organizers, set up a shovel, 
and then announced that the Canal was 
being dug. Two of them came back last 
February with the good news. 

But they had strained every faculty. They 
had even begun with one of the antiquated 
French excavators. In their feverish anxiety 
to get a shovel at work, they had done nothing 
for the mining department. The soil in 
Culebra Cut, though it disintegrates after 
loosening, must first be blasted. Yet the 
earlier requisitions called for nothing but 
shovels. Then, when a shovel was planted 
against the face of the rock, it was discovered 
that the rock had to be drilled and blasted. 
Yet up to August rst not a piece of modern 
drilling machinery had been put into use. 
The French steam drills of twenty years ago 
were set up, but for the most part the old 
hand drill was the commoner instrument 
used. Two continents have never been 


broken apart yet by a crowbar wielded by, 


a Jamaica Negro. 

But neithe: has there been evidence of any 
comprehensive plan for carrying away the 
dirt. A dump is an urgent need. The 
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dirt is unstable and crumbles, so that tracks 
built on the present dump cave in, with 
resulting delay and danger. If dirt is to fly, 
there must be a smooth and uninterrupted 
movement of trains; but what happened 
was that a shovel was hurried to the face 
of a bank, a track was built to some con- 
venient depression, and excavation began, 
without any apparent organization of track- 
age. Trains were blocked, the shovels stopped, 
men sat down and waited. 

The departmental organization, a synonym 
of red tape, clogged advance. There were, 
for instance, the civil engineering department, 
the track department, the mining depart- 
ment, the water service department and the 
quartermaster’s department. Whether pow- 
der was wanted, or a locomotive, or a mos- 
quito bar, the department in need had to 
look to the material department. A system 
of requisitions degenerated to a _ tedious 
labyrinth that would never be permitted 
for an instant by any modern business 
concern. A requisition had to trudge from 
foreman to general foreman, to assistant 
superintendent, to superintendent, to division 
engineer, to chief engineer, and be approved 
by each. I am not sure whether it had to go 
on to the chairman of the Commission, but 
at any rate it next traveled downward to the 
material department, providing that it had 
got through the gauntiet at all. The physical 
transfer of the article required was next 
solemnly achieved. An instance of one of 
these functions required a day. A foreman, 
with an approved requisition, started in at 
seven o’clock to find an engine and two flat 
cars. He worked industriously, but it was 
eight o’clock before he succeeded. He took 
them from Culebra to Empire, the only 
place where the ditch may be crossed, and 
then back again on the other side. Opposite 
Culebra once more, he loaded powder cans, 
hand drills and some piping, which had been 
laid out by the head man of equipment in 
this particular department. With the gang 
of men who did the loading—twenty, besides 
the train crew—the foreman started again 
toward Empire. At the crossing he was 
blocked by a train of empty dirt cars, which 
were not being used but which had been 
left there in the general absence of organiza- 
tion. The equipment train and the gang of 
men waited while the foreman hunted an 
engine and an engineer to take away the 
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dirt train. There were plenty of idle engines, 
but no engineer would move without proper 
orders, so that the foreman had to hunt 
further for the right man to issue such orders. 
When he succeeded it was time to go ’way 
back to Culebra for lunch. After lunch 
the track was cleared and his material train 
went on. Later it was blocked again by the 
same string of empties. By the end of the 
day he had delivered his original cargo, two 
cars of lumber and two boilers on wheels, 
all within a course of two miles. This had 
required all his time and that of the train 
crew and the gang of men. The head 
equipment man and a second foreman like 
himself had each given fully half a day. 
Add up the wages of all these men, and you 
have a cost ridiculously out of proportion to 
the work accomplished. This does not in- 
clude delay in the work of those who had to 
wait for the material. 

“Sure, and it’s expensive,’ agreed a 
“tropical tramp’? employed as boss, “but I 
don’t know who can afford it better’n our 
Uncle Sam.” 

Before very long the new chief himself was 
balked by the turning down of one of his 
own requisitions, and the hope grew therefrom 
that soon each department might have 
its own material department. A similar 
rumor had it that there were to be double 
tracks on each side of the Cut. With these, 
if kept cleared, the day’s work described 
above could have been done in two hours. 

The men themselves were sacrificed to the 
hysterical eagerness to get a shovel to moving. 
They were needed as adjuncts to the shovel, 
and so they were brought to the Isthmus, but 
without adequate provision for their needs 
of body or of mind. The picture already 
submitted of Culebra, the largest camp, 
demonstrates this. 

On being assigned quarters outside the 
mess house, a white man is furnished with a 
cot. But the law provides that the Com- 
mission shall give him a single bed, a mattress, 
a lamp, two chairs, a dresser, a table, a 
washstand and a bowl and pitcher. But at 
Culebra, outside the hotel, hardly ten men 
received these things, though it seems that the 
money has been appropriated. What became 
of the money or of the articles? 

The question suggests another phase of 
the Canal problem as yet unobtrusive—the 
graft. Its odor is as yet only of the faintest. 
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Someone, indeed, mentioned an order for 
dynamite, raised by ‘‘clerical error” from 
100 to 1,000 pounds. Dynamite deteriorates 
by being kept, and the present over-supply, 
consequently, must be used in cases where 
other explosives would be more effective 
and economical. A shipment of building 
lumber also aroused comment. It was 
marked thirty-three feet long, but actual 
measurement could stretch it to only twenty- 
two feet six inches. These are the worst 
stories yet told. 

The white men eat what is set before them 
by the Culebra hotel keeper, who was formerly 
a shovel engineer. The building is supplied 
free by the Government, and so is the furni- 
ture, except dishes. The hotel keeper gets 
imported stuff at reduced freight rates, and 
pays a duty lowered to 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. He has practically no competition, 
and he need have no bad debts. The Govern- 
ment allows him to charge $22.50 a month 
for board, and 400 or 500 men are forced by 
circumstances to eat with him. It is true 
that food is scarce on the Isthmus, but the 
food of the messhouse is unnecessarily rough. 
This applies, let it be understood, only up to 
the middle of August. This article deals 
with nothing later than that date. 

The Commission is unfortunate in that 
the Jamaica Negro is the most easily obtained 
workman for common labor. He is a happy, 
laughter-loving person, and he can stand the 
climate, but here his eulogy switches to 
profanity. Foremen say that he is absolutely 
the laziest brute of the human kingdom. 
His ingenuity is unsurpassed for prolonging a 
single, simpie motion, such as tamping a 
drill, into a complex series of time-killing 
processes. He thinks loafing a quarter minute 
worth while, and does it whenever the boss is 
not looking. When it rains he stops, or is 
allowed to stop. His other excuses for not 
working are innumerable and constantly 
employed. Already such workmen have re- 
ceived hundreds of dollars for which they 
have given no value. Before the Canal is 
completed the amount thrown away by us 
on these Negroes will climb to a staggering 
figure unless some reform takes place. 
In Jamaica the Fruit Company pays the 
Negroes by piece work, and this system, 
where laziness is taxed and energy rewarded, 
has always been found best in the Tropics. 
There is no need to predict that at the same 
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OFFICES, AT PANAMA, OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER 


OF THE PANAMA CANAL, OF THE CANAL COMMIS- 


SION AND OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE 


time we are preparing for the Republic of 
Panama a terrible race problem. 

Chief Engineer Stevens says that the 
white man’s worth as a laborer is reduced 
60 per cent. on the Isthmus, but that even 
then one white man equals three Negroes. 
Yet the majority of the 7,000 or 8,000 
laborers we have already are Jamaicans. 
There are a few Italians and Spaniards, 
besides men of Latin-American mixture, and 


SOME OF THE COUNTRY THROUGH WHICH THE 
CANAL IS BEING CUT 
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these are rated as good. But the natives of 
Panama are not to be had in large numbers. 
If not farming they are engaged on the 
elaborate system of roads which the enter- 
prising little republic has begun. It is 
to be regretted that overcrowded Porto Rico 
may not be relieved, but the Porto Rican 
cannot be described as vigorous. Yet Mr. 
Stevens estimates that from 15,000 to 20,000 


men will be needed eventually. He maintains 


A 180-POUND DYNAMITE BLAST ON THE PANAMA 
CANAL WORK 


In the foreground is one of the ramshackle railroad tracks which 
delay the clearing of the excavations 


that he can get all the men he wants within 
500 miles, but he does not say where. 

If reinforcements come soon, however, 
they will meet with a fair opportunity of 
starving. On his arrival the laborer—let us 
say the Jamaican—is taken to a._mess house 
and fed until he receives his first pay, from 
which the cost of this preliminary board is 
subtracted. Then he must market for him- 
self. He has to buy from Chinese merchants. 
He cannot obtain yams, which he likes, but 
must content himself with yuccas, which he 
does not like. Yet these are high. They 
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cost five times as much as yams in Jamaica. 
He has come under a 5o00-day contract at 
seventy-five cents a day. Often he would go 
back if he could. But he cannot save; he 
hardly gets enough money to feed himself. 
He is given a bunk, however, in one of the 
bunk houses. But he cannot get drunk very 
often, even if that were his nature. High 
license so far has kept the drink difficulty 
from the Isthmus. 

Among the laborers generally there is one 
particular source of discontent. Some are on 
the gold roll. The wages of others are rated 
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labor. They are set to do what they had not 
bargained for. Often they return by the same 
boat. If they stay they receive from $83.33 
to $150 a month. But it may happen that 
the foreman gets only the $83.33, while men 
under him get the $150. This is merely 
typical of the prevailing unintelligent classifi- 
cation of labor. One can imagine the feelings 
of a civil engineer student—that is, a recent 
graduate of a technical college—coming to 
the Isthmus full of hope and then be assigned 
to counting dirt cars at $75 a month. But 
the worst feature of all, and the one which 





THE CANAL SITE AT CULEBRA 


in silver. Some receive twenty cents an 
hour, others twenty-six cents. But all four 
classes often work side by side. Of course 
they compare notes. The result is obvious. 

Ambition is similarly throttled among the 
Americans. The method of handling them 
hardly contributes to the hearty spirit of co- 
Operation, which is almost imperative in 
our huge, all-American task. Mechanics, 
foremen, civil engineers and the like come 
usually by requisition on Washington. But 
Washington will advertise for miners, for 
example, without specifying that they are 
wanted for open-cut work. Consequently 
Many arrive who expect only underground 





tends most to dishearten, is the awakening 
of a young man to the workings of politics. 
He took his position with the naive idea of 
“working up.’’ He held confidingly to a 
belief in his “future.’”’ He felt that he 
“had it in him.’”’ He would try so very hard, 
and loyally, and for that alone his country 
would have to notice and make acknowledg- 
ment according to his deserts. Poor un- 
sophisticated young man! 

He worked for months. He scorned the 
“rabbit fever’? which sent others scurrying 
back, among them his own general foreman, 
his own superintendent. He fought off the 
malaria. He tried not to think of the yellow 











DRILLING ROCK BY HAND IN THE CULEBRA CUT 
Illustrating the naive hope of breaking continents apart with hand 
drills—and the Jamaica Negro 
jack. He had his term in the _ hospital. 
He endured the “chuck,” the unlovely 
camp, the cheerless existence from supper to 
bedtime, day after day. His work was the 
thing, and he learned it. He began to think 
he might be advanced pretty soon now. 
He had already taught two or three succeeding 
immediate superiors how to do their work. 
They had come by appointment. Often they 
had not the least idea of their duties. Some 





AT PARAISO 


French cranes left from the earlier work on the Canal 
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of them would never be competent. But 
they seldom lasted long. The young man 
did not have to wait a great while for a 
vacancy, and he applied for the place. But 
by the next boat there arrived yet another 
superior to be initiated into the earning of a 
good salary. There was a mystery about this 
thing. The young man began to suspect. 
It may not be long before he will seek, and 
find, refuge with one of our “soulless corpora- 
tions,” thus gravitating naturally to the 
market that will pay for his services. An 
older man more quickly appreciates the situ- 
ation and throws up his job. The Govern- 
ment is losing good employees on the sailing 
date of almost every boat, and this is the chief 
reason. 

After all these things, it seems hard that 
there yet remains one other obstacle to 
consider—pestilence. We hear most of yel- 
low fever, and a little of malaria, but we 
may yet hear of athird. I mean the anemia 
that causes 28 per cent. of the deaths of Porto 
Rico. It was once called the tunnel disease, 
when it became a horrible plague among the 
workmen in the St. Gotthard Tunnel. The 
cause was not known then, but we do know 
it now. The source is soil pollution. The 
prevention is the use of latrines. But 
there are very few latrines in the town of 
Culebra. I saw none along the Cut where 
the men were working. Colonel W. C. 
Gorgas, sanitary officer of the Zone, ordered 
them among the Negro quarters, and at the 
time pointed out the imminence of the 
anemia scourge. This was several months 
ago, but as yet (August) those locally in 
charge had not obeyed the order. The 
wet season, scattering the hookworm larve 
wherever barefoot men have to walk, may 
at any time lay upon the culpable ones the 
direct responsibility for many deaths. 

The American people dread that the 
Canal may cost dearly in human lives. 
We fear a repetition of the story of Monkey 
Hill, which during one year took unto itself 
40,000 corpses. In the popular mind yellow 
fever ranks as the disease most to be feared. 
So far our excavations have been confined 
to dry earth. What may be expected, then. 
when the slime of the marshes is turned over 
and miasma cloaks the toilers there? Com- 
pared with the future time, the present 
Isthmian conditions may be reckoned those 
most favorable for health. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF INCOMPETENT ENGINEERING 


Excavating a face of rock from the bottom instead of from the top downward 


Yet at the change of the seasons last 
Summer there was an incipient panic. The 
constant, almost endemic, presence of the 
disease leaped at a bound to the initial 
Stages of epidemic. But scare heads exag- 
gerated. Also, perhaps, due credit was not 
given for the prompt checking of the disease. 
Records of new cases soon fell back to normal. 
In August, to the roth, there were officially 
Teported only four cases and two deaths 
on the Isthmus. On August 11th there 
Was one new case, one recovery and no 


deaths. A suspicion widespread on the 
Zone should, however, be given expression. 
It is that where malaria exists 4s a complica- 
tion in a yellow fever case the death ensuing 
is ascribed to the malaria, and so recorded. 
Without the malaria the yellow fever would 
not have killed, presumably. But what 
if there had not been the yellow fever? 

It is probably true, moreover, that while 
yellow fever is the fearful thing, yet the 
more potent enemy to the Canal work is 
malaria. Mr. Stevens, who has had the 
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The best of the hospitals and many of the official residences are located here. 
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OVERLOOKING PANAMA 


Hospital facilities are promised for 10 per cent. of the 


estimated maximum force to be employed on the Canal work 


disease, shares this opinion, and while on 
the Isthmus takes quinine as he does his 
meals. 

But against both yellow fever and malaria 
an elaborate campaign has been started. 
The Governor of the Zone, as member 
of the Commission’s executive committee, 


BLASTING AT EMPIRE, 


has charge of sanitation. He is Judge 
Charles E. Magoon, heavy, full cheeked, 
affable. He described what is proposed for 
the elimination of the mosquito. Between 
Colon and Panama the swamps must be 
drained; or, if the ultimate Canal plans 
prescribe, changed into navigable lakes or 


NEAR 1HE CULEBRA CUT 
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bavs. There will be waterworks to supply 
each camp, and two are now under construc- 


> tion, at Culebra and at Bohio, to be finished 


before the end of the year. Wells and 
water barrels, or other breeding places 
for mosquitoes, are to have covers. One 


square yards of copper 
mesh have been ordered for doors and 
windows, but do not arrive. Cities and 
camps now submit to fumigation. In any 


hundred thousand 


A PORTION OF THE UNFINISHED WORK OF THE FRENCH ON THE PANAMA CANAL—NOW CLOGGED WITH 
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gotten during a hundred years. Rubbish 
is burned. Unhealthful houses are torn 
down. There must be so much plumbing 
that the Canal Zone will be a plumbers’ 
paradise. The streets are kept clean, except 
for the mud; and advertisements are now 
out for paving bricks. 

It was at first determined to provide 
hospitals for 5 per cent. of the maximum 
force then contemplated, that is, of 12,000 





VEGETATION 
Not yet touched by the United States 


hotel, any store, any residence, you are 
likely to come upon the pungent sulphur 
The Panamanians are usually im- 
mune, but they endure the periodic sealing 
of their houses while the incense burns for 
the sake of the few hundred Americans in 
their two cities. Governor Magoon speaks 
almost wonderingly of their patience under 
Tegulations that would cause mobs in New 
Orleans. 

Both Panama and Colon are being cleaned 
up. Sewers are opened that have been for- 


sy 








men. But the Commission intends now to 
raise this provision to 10 per cent. Governor 
Magoon says that they already have the 
accommodations originally intended, at Ancon 
Hospital, just out of Panama, at the sana- 
torium on Taboga Island, at Colon; at the 
different camps and elsewhere. To one 
place or another a sick man suspected of 
having yellow fever is at once removed and 
screened off. But the disease is hard to 
detect in its first stages, and yet, the Governor 
explains, it is only during the first three days 
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CULEBRA—THE LARGEST CAMP ON THE CANAL WORK 


The big building is the hotel and mess house. 


The other buildings are quarters for the white men. 


The streets are not paved nor lighted, 


and there is no suggestion of cheerfulness about the camp 


when the mosquito may become infected 
from the patient. Consequently the early 
detection of a case is imperative. In the 
two cities, accordingly, a continual house-to- 
house inspection is enforced. At the camps 
a man not reporting for work is at once 
investigated. 

During August came a clearly visible stir 
in the house-building departments, and a 
hope for better things among the men. 
The carpenter, evidently, was to have his 
logical precedence over the man with the 
steam shovel. But carpenters were scarce. 
The Commission needed 200, asked Washing- 
ton for 150, and Washington was having a 
hard time getting any at all. Carpenters 
have plenty of work in the States. Also 
about 30,000,000 feet of lumber had been 


2,000,000 feet 
Now houses for 


ordered, and a ship with 
was then in port at last. 
men to live in are to be built. The married 
men will be remembered, too. And _ this 
fall, according to promises, American educa- 
tion under American teachers begins on 
the Strip. 

There is a chance, too, for better and cheaper 
food. Production on the Isthmus has never 
been greatly in excess of the normal popula- 
tion. Lately the population has increase 
by about 15,000, and production has de- 
creased. There has been a crop failure, but 
the farmers find quicker returns in hiring out 
as laborers on the Canal and on government 
roads. Offers of free land from the Con- 
mission and the Republic of Panama both 
go without takers. The fishermen, receiving 


THE CUMBERSOME SYSTEM OF PAYING OFF THE MEN 


Until last August the laborers were often compelled to spend days in the line waiting for their wages 
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higher prices for their catches, see no reason 
in fishing all the time. Two days’ work keeps 
them through the seven. Hence the fish 
supply decreases in proportion as the demand 
increases. The usual coastal trade of small 
vessels from southern countries, notably 
Peru, which brought produce, has been 
stopped because of quarantine against the 
bubonic plague and smallpox. Transporta- 
tion from our own ports is not adequate. 
Perishable stuff cannot be carried, because the 
ships have no_ refrigerator departments. 
Naturally, then, prices rise until the laborer 
can hardly buy the necessities of life. The 
natives also suffer, and blame the famine to 
the presence of the Americans. The Panama 
Government reduced duties to 10 per cent. 
The Panama Railroad and steamships be- 
longing to the United States lowered freight 
rates. But these attempts at relief failed. 
At last we had to admit the small wisdom of 
the Taft Agreement. 

This Agreement, of January 7. 1905, 
limited our treaty right of free import to the 
satisfying of the necessities of Canal employees 
on the gold payroll, that is, the Americans. 


It was the absurd idea that those not paid 
They 


in gold could shift for themselves. 
would be forced to buy from local merchants, 


and thus benefit Panama’s industries. But 
the gold-roll men were scarcely better off. 
Our Government’s commissary at Colon was 
too far away and inadequate. Certain re- 
strictions made it practically worthless. 
Yet the Chinese merchants on the Strip 
knew nothing about catering to an American’s 
needs. During seven months, then, the 
laborer spent all his money, the American 
could not spend his at all, and all classes 
went partly hungry. Often, too, the laborer 
could not get credit, since he changed camps 
frequently. And yet, though he had no 
money, there was money due him. Because 
of a pernicious system, hundreds of men had 
to stand in line on payday, yet wait for 
days afterward before they could get 
their wages. There are stories of some who 
took to the swamps, ravenously hunting 
for food. 

Finally, the last of July, Governor Magoon 
appealed to Panama. He desired that the 
Taft Agreement be waived until local com- 
merce might supply the demand, so that 
meantime the United States Government 
could provide commissaries for all employees. 
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And in a most courteous note the President 
of Panama granted the request. 

From this point, then, the Governor is 
now planning anew. He means to feed the 
Strip. He will have an ice plant, a bakery 
and a laundry at Colon. There will be 
cold-storage ships. Every day.a_ supply 
train will cross the Isthmus with provisions 
for the branch commissaries to be built, and 
for the mess-houses. Americans can buy 
fancy groceries and such stuff duty free. 
They can form their own messes if they care 
to. But the present mess-house system 
will be retained. 

The shovels did not have to be stopped in 
order to build houses for the men. They 
were stopped for the need of reorganization. 
The new chief had evidently been well 
informed soon after his arrival. He went 
over the Cut. The coming of the ‘Brains 
Car,’”’ as it was contemptuously named, was 
not heralded with advance telegrams; none 
of the usual flourish was heard. But during 
the day the men noticed a stranger among 
them, who seemed to be a hardy, earnest 
workingman like themselves. He was climb- 
ing about in the mud of the ditch, catching 
a switch engine, pausing among machinery. 
He had the head of a keenly intellectual 
mechanic, with sharp eyes and a settled jaw. 
He had very little to say except to ask 
questions. He was very quiet, very business- 
like. The men were not certain at first, 
mostly because they could detect no pose. 
There was none of the weighty self- 
consciousness of the ‘‘Brains Car.” It was 
hard for them to get over this fact. But 
when they did they said, ‘See there, that 
must be Stevens.” 

The new chief declared that he would 
make no cheap promises. ‘But come back 
in five months,” he added significantly. 

So, after all, we have a revised set of ex- 
pectations. For instance, Mr. Stevens has 
in mind a system of trackage and dumpage. 
He proposes to build well-ballasted railroads, 
so that dirt trains will not fall through 
the right of way. He proposes that the 
network of rails shall insure clear tracks, so 
that no shovel need have to wait for cars. 
Then there will be more shovels, each working 
constantly. That will mean real digging. 
Where the dirt will go is the great problem. 
He admitted that he had a plan, one different 
from plans up to date, but it was not fixed 
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as yet. You see, we have as yet no definite 
plan for the Canal itself. That depends on 
what Congress decides after the report of the 
expert consulting board. The dirt may go 
to fill the swamps, if the swamps are to be 
filled, or it may be dumped into the ocean 
to improve the entrances. But in any case 
Mr. Stevens means that the fact of dumping 
shall not clog the vital machinery of digging. 

We may be thankful that we have evett 
expectations. They are fairly bright ones, 
too, let us admit. As though in confirmation, 
there was apparent over the Zone a subtle 
spirit of confidence regained. When some 
of the shovel men and engine crews were 
discharged, with the choice of being taken to 
New York, with salary continued until 
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arrival there, or of other jobs on the Canal, 
only a third voted for home. This was 
remarkable, considering the sentiment that 
had prevailed up to that time. Before, they 
could not be interested, because they knew 
that nothing was being done. But with the 
new chief’s first orders there grew the feeling 
that seniority, merit and faithfulness would 
henceforth be rewarded, and that incompe- 
tents need not apply. They knew already 
that they were engaged on one of the greatest 
tasks ever undertaken, but now they felt 
that it was to be accomplished. With such 
backing the new chief could not ask for 
more favorable conditions. The matter rests 
with him. 
Colon, Republic of Panama, 
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WHO REVOLUTIONIZED A TOWN AND 


MADE 


A STORY OF A PROMOTER 
HUGE PROFITS THROUGH HIS DEFT SKILL IN “ORGANIZING” VICTIMS 
BY 
FREEMAN HARDING 


E WALKED up to the desk of the 
Hotel Williams with the buoyant 
lightness of step characteristic of 


some fleshy men. Taking the pen, he regis- 
tered with a bold flourish: ; 


CoLoNEL NATHANIEL ARDEN, CHICAGO 


‘“‘Have you an unoccupied parlor and bed- 
room with a bath?” he asked, as he rubbed 
his hands agreeably together. “I may be 
here for some weeks.’”’ The clerk nodded 
assent and called ‘Front.’ 

The Colonel disappeared up the elevator 
shaft, but he soon came down again to break- 
fast. When he entered the dining room his 
dignified bearing and his genial expression 
impressed the head waiter, who ceremoniously 
seated him in a preferred position whence he 
could command the room. He was blandly 
courteous to the young woman who brought 
him his meal. When he emerged from the 
dining room the clerk looked him over. 

He saw a man of medium height, broad of 
shoulder and rotund of body, who stood 
solidly upon his feet and carried well his fifty 





years. He was clean shaven. His small 
gray eyes looked out from their puffy environ- 
ment with friendly mildness. He possessed 
the oratorical mouth—long and deeply in- 
dented at the corners—and lips of a trained 
flexibility. Above the mouth protruded a 
blunt and obstinate nose, and below projected 
an aggressive chin comfortably cushioned on 
its adipose double. Well dressed, in clothing 
not too new, he bore himself with an air of 











good humor, energy and prosperity. The clerk FF 


mentally ticked him off, ‘‘Promoter, likely.” 


Colonel Arden walked deliberately to the FF 


news stand and, after looking over the local 
papers, bought a copy of the Williamsville 
Search Light. Seating himself in a big office 
chair he glanced cursorily through the news 
columns; then he minutely studied the adver- 
tisements. 

“You can’t grow a live paper like this ina 
dead town,” said the Colonel to himself. 
“These ads show the place to be wide awake 
and prosperous. Chipman was right, I reckon, 
in urging me to work the next deal here.” 
He refolded the paper and inquired of the 
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hotel clerk the whereabouts of the Williams- 
burg National Bank. 

Sauntering across the street, he entered 
the bank and asked for the president. As he 
walked into the president’s office he saw an 
undersized man seated at a ponderous desk. 
His head was thatched with hair of a rusty 
brown; a tracery of minute red veins simulated 
the flush of health upon his shaven cheeks; 
a long and drooping nose overhung a naked 
upper lip, which shut close upon its neighbor; 
and a reddish beard, clipped to a point, pro- 
longed his chin. He lifted his head and fixed 
a lack-lustre eye on his caller. 

“President Simpson, I believe.” 

The reply was a curt nod. 

An engaging smile spread over the Colonel’s 
face. 

“T understand the Central National is your 
Chicago correspondent,” he said; and, pulling 
out a prosperous-looking pocketbook, he 
extracted an envelope. The banker opened 
it, drew out the typewritten contents, and, 
glancing over it, said, without rising: 

“Glad to meet you. What can I do for 
you?” 

“T am here,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘to look 
into the advisability of establishing a manu- 
facturing plant at this point. As I may be 
in Williamsville for a month or so, I should 
like to open an account—small—only for 
expenses.,”’ 

“Happy, I’m sure,” said the banker, slightly 
relaxing his rigidity of manner. 

The Colonel handed him a draft for $1,000 
and, sitting down without being asked, began 
a jovial conversation in which the talking was 
all on his side. When his deposit and check 
books were brought to him and he had re- 
corded his big and legible signature, he rose, 
bowed and, smiling spaciously over the whole 
establishment, departed. 


II 


The Colonel made himself very comfortable 
at the Hotel Williams. He had a special 
telephone put in and imported a private 
secretary, a young fellow with black eyes, a 
drooping mustache and graceful manners. 
His duties were not arduous and he had much 
time on his hands, which he filled with social 
Pleasures. He easily drifted into cordial 
relations with the younger set and wes invited 
to many entertainments. Young women 
spoke of his dancing as “‘just lovely,” and the 
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gentle melancholy of his manner made him 
fascinating to them. His excellent taste in 
dress was much commented on. 

He also became a great favorite in the 
crude Bohemia of the place. The newspaper 
men took to him mightily. It came out that 
he had been at one time on the staff of a New 
York paper, and he was able to teach them 
some new tricks in journalism. 

“Get under their vests, Archie,’’ the Colonel 
urged. ‘Don't mind the expense. It’s 
money well spent. And I wish you could get on 
close terms with Sefton. He’s chairman of the 
Citizen’s Association and in the Council. We 
are sure to need him before we get through.” 

“TI know him pretty well already,’ replied 
Archie, lazily. ‘He likes me and has a good 
opinion of you.” 

From the gossip of the hotel proprietor the 
Colonel picked up much information about 
the place and the people. Later he took to 
driving through the suburbs and looking up 
potential sites for factories. Finally they 
introduced him at the club, where he soon 
made himself much at home, drinking in 
moderation, telling capital stories and steadily 
extending his acquaintance. Within a few 


weeks many people said, ‘‘Morning, Colonel,” 


as they passed him in the street. 

Smithers, the member-elect of Congress, 
was about to enter on his duties at Washing- 
ton, and his admirers determined to give him 
a “‘send off’? in the shape of a “inner in his 
honor. The a‘fair developed into an imposing 
social function. At Archie’s suggestion, the 
ladies were privileged to look down from the 
galleries. Arden, who had been placed at 
the raised table reserved for the elect, kept 
his neighborhood in a roar. When the toast- 
master had delivered his address of welcome 
the guest of honor said his dull and halting 
say. His remarks were conscientiously imi- 
tated by several representative citizens. But 
at last an individual, pleasantly stimulated, 
shouted, ‘‘Let’s hear from Colonel Arden.’’ 
“Arden! Arden!’ was the cry, and the pro- 
testing Colonel got up and began to speak. 

His was a genial, friendly talk about the 
place and its people that made everyone feel 
pleased and complimented. The speech was 
set with stories—jewels in their way—and 
the peroration was an eloquent tribute to 
the ladies that brought a round of cheers and 
made every woman present always after refer 
to the orator as “‘that dear Colonel Arden,” 
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Archie circulated tactfully among the tables 
and through the galleries and hobnobbed with 
the reporters. As a result, the newspaper 
comments the next day did full justice to the 
Colonel’s effort. 

His reputation continued to grow. He 
not only cultivated the well-to-do, but he 
also sought out and made much of certain of 
the horny-handed—men who had influence 
with the miners and the factory workers. 
He made a special crony of Morgan, ‘‘the Boss,” 
as he was called. By this time he had prepared 
the ground, and now he began to sow the seed. 


III 


Williamsville, founded a half century 
before, had grown exceedingly. The sur- 
rounding hills contained deposits of fire clay 
and glass sand. The region was underlaid 
with coal, and the place had become a “‘hub’’ 
where many railroads focussed like the spokes 
of a wheel. The 30,000 inhabitants were 
buoyant and busy. Thousands of miners 
lived in rude, unpainted houses grouped around 
the coal shafts in the outskirts. Nearer the 
centre stood the more pretentious dwellings 
of the glassworkers, boasting paint and front 
yards; the ‘‘Ridge”’ was the site of the villas 
and mansions of the well-to-do and the rich. 

An electric street-car line zigzagged aim- 
lessly through the town. It ran its cars so 
far apart that only people of leisure could 
afford to wait for them. An ancient power 
house supplied current for the car service 
and also for lighting the streets. It was full 
of out-of-date machinery, and the irregular 
and uncertain illumination was a_ stock 
subject for newspaper jokes. But, intrenched 
behind a perpetual franchise, Organized 
Incompetence continued obstinately to do 
what it chose with its own. 

One day, by a carefully planned accident, 
Arden encountered Simpson as he was leaving 
the bank. By this time the Colonel knew 
him as well as Simpson permitted himself to 
be known. 

“Come up to my rooms, I want to show you 
something,’’ said the Colonel in his jovial, 
whole-hearted way. Simpson nodded, and 
the two were soon seated in Arden’s parlor 
with the door locked. 

“This is what I want to show you,”’ said the 
Coionel, as he indicated the well-filled table 
that served as a sideboard. Simpson took a 
drink, lighted a cigar, and waited. 
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“Have you been wondering why I have been 


















spending so much time here?’’ demanded the ; 
Colonel. Shi 
“It’s a nice town,” said Simpson. Ras 
“True enough, but that isn’t the reason, Fw. 
I'll tell you. I’m in the electrical business, Ff) jn 
and it’s a good one to be in. It’s paid me 
handsomely.” Bot 
“Think of building an electric plant here?’ Fj 
asked the banker indifferently. ct 
“TI don’t build electric plants. I let other F 
people build ’em and then I buy ’em cheap Ff sh 
and sell ’em dear. Understand?” » yo 
Simpson did not answer, but sat with his B for 
eyes directed through the window at the : 
building across the street. # 
“Simpson,” continued the Colonel, pulling B) car 
out his “frankness” stop, “you own 300 out twe 
of the 2,500 shares of stock of the Williams. I 
ville Electric Company. It pays you 5 per int 





cent. and sells at ninety. I’m looking fora 77 
partner who will help me make that stock P7 
worthless.”’ = 

Simpson took his cigar out of his mouth, F 
























“Tf 
said, ‘‘Go on,” and put it back again. Arden will 
got on his legs, spread them well apart, and F% the 
shook an imperative forefinger at the dull- B% ther 
eyed man in front of him. » ous 

“That company of yours,” he said, “‘hasa ee man 
perpetual franchise to run cars over the best a tion 
streets in this town, and, managed right, F% secu 
there’s a fortune in it. How do they work fF serv. 
it?” he asked scornfully. ‘‘They’ve the right P) gasp 
to operate over fifteen miles of streets; they FP ever 
are only running over six. The rails are wom > for t 
out, the ties are rotten, the cars ridiculou. § “J 
That power house’’—he pointed out of the he b 
window at a lank iron chimney in the dis BY stan 
tance vomiting dense black smoke—‘‘is 4 captt 
museum of antiquities. The lighting outfit you 
is beneath contempt. And yet there’s a cot- proje 
tract for street lighting with nine years to run. bette 
Two hundred arc lights at $100 a light- their 
Great Scott! Twenty thousand dollars! Nov, out 3 
I want to buy the whole thing cheap, fix it up, The « 
and sell it dear.” m we ca 

The Colonel stopped for breath. His }® cheap 
listener, after smoking for a time, began t0 Sin 
utter scant phrases: “Go « 

‘May be true, but stock’s scattered—sma! The 
holdings—estates—widows— orphans—littl BF ours | 
jags—Williams’s estate’s got 500 shares—I'1 J ings w 
next biggest stockholder—pays 5 per cent. Ry and w 
satisfies most of us—hard to shake out.” will ¢ 






“But it’s my business to shake it out, 
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urged the Colonel. A flush spread over his 
countenance, his eyes drew closer together, 
his face became hawklike, and his chin struck 
aggressively forward while its double retired 
within his collar. Simpson drew his mouth 
into a lipless slit. 

“I must decline to be mixed up in any 
attempt to depreciate the property. I ama 
director of the company and much of the 
stock is held by my friends.” 

“Mixed up!’ exclaimed the Colonel in a 
shocked tone. ‘I should say not. I want 
you not to be mixed up. What will you take 
for your stock ?”’ 

‘‘My price is 150,’’ was the reply 

“Well,” said the Colone! emphatically, ‘I 
can make it pay you big money to sell it at 
twenty.” 

For the first time there was a glimmer of 
interest in Simpson’s eye. 

“Can’t be done,”’ he said ungraciously. 

“Done! Easiest thing in the world,’’ said 
the Colonel, putting on his oratorical manner. 
“If the papers are supplied with facts they 
will make them public. Do you know what 
the papers are going to say?’ Then and 
there he delivered an oration on the scandal- 


| ous character of the trolley and hghting 


management, and announced his determina- 
tion to bring people to the place who would 
secure a franchise and give a competing 
service that would make the old company 
gasp. The new corporation would parallel 
every good route and furnish electric light 
for next to nothing. 

“I can get the franchise I want in a month,” 
he blustered. “Boss Morgan and I under- 
stand each other. But I need your help to 
capture that mismanaged property. I want 
you to lead the fight against me and my 
project. Pour in hot shot, the hotter the 
better. Rally your stockholders and defend 
their interests, and, when you are licked, sell 
out in disgust. I’ll find the man to buy. 
The others will follow you lamb fashion, and 
we can take in most of the stock cheap—dirt 
cheap.” 

Simpson still smoked thoughtfully; then, 
“Go on,” he said. 

The Colonel proceeded. ‘‘When the stock is 
ours I’ll modernize the old road and the earn- 
ings will jump up. I’ll get a competing charter 
and we’ll build non-competing extensions that 
will complete the old system. Then we'll 
consolidate, and on the boom we can sell a 
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bond issue big enough to give us a lot of cash 
and all the stock as velvet. The reorganized 
concern ought to earn enough to make that 
stock worth par.” 

“It will take a lot of money to put it 
through,” said the banker, briefly. 

“Chipman is my backer,” said Arden. 
‘It’ll be my job to get the new franchise and 
break down the old company. It’ll be your 
job to help us get the old stock cheap, and 
Chipman will put up the money till we can 
sell our bonds. Then we'll divide, one-third 
to Chipman, one-third to you, one-third to 
me.”’ 

Before the close of the week the president 
of the Williamsville National Bank had occa- 
sion to visit Chicago. It happened that 
Colonel Arden was there at the same time. 
Curiously enough they met in Chipman’s 
office. Certain eminent corporation lawyers 
were busy for several days drawing up agree- 
ments. When these were signed, the two men 
returned to Williamsville by different trains. 


IV 


Forthwith Secretary Archibald Jennings 
got very busy. He had confidential talks 
with reporters and interviews with editors, 


in which he called to their attention the 
advisability of doing something about the 
outrageously bad management of the Electric 
Company. He supplied them with astonish- 
ing facts and figures, and convinced them 
that there was both reputation and circula- 
tion in taking up the matter. 

With a singular unanimity all the papers 
began the attack at the same time. The 
news columns were filled with disgraceful 
examples, while in the editorial pages these 
were used as texts for condemnatory sermons 
and denunciations of the ill-treatment of a 
long-suffering public. The management was 
savagely criticised for the low wages paid to 
the company’s employees and th> long hours 
of service exacted. An opportune accident 
was made the most of. The half-dozen news- 
papers yapped in chorus like a pack of terriers, 
and speedily stirred the public to action. Asa 
result a mass meeting was called and the big 
hall selected was crowded with protesting 
citizens. 

After much urging Colonel Arden made a 
rousing speech, packed with sarcasm, ridicule 
and denunciation. It carried the audience off 
its feet. When he regretfully announced 
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that, as they were unwilling to subject hun- 
dreds of workmen to the disadvantages they 
would suffer in going to and returning from 
their work, he would probably be forced by 
his associates to locate the projected steel 
plant elsewhere, howls of execration arose. 
Fiery resolutions were passed with a roar. 
These not only condemned the Electric Com- 
pany, but demanded that the Mayor should 
bring proceedings to abrogate its charter. 

Directors and stockholders had an unhappy 
time trying to explain and to defend them- 
selves, but Simpson made no apologies. In- 
stead of defending himself, he attacked. He 
abused the Colonel so violently that fear was 
felt lest Arden’s Kentucky blood might drive 
him to seek vindication at the pistol’s point. 
The banker vigorously asserted the rights of 
the corporation. He proclaimed the damage 
to innocent investors from this attempt to 
destroy the value of their property. The 
worried stockholders were grateful for his 
leadership and ranged themselves behind him. 
He became the champion of “‘property rights”’ 
against ‘‘socialistic spoliation.” 

At that psychological moment Colonel 
Arden announced through the newspapers 
that he had induced the Honorable Jabez 
Chipman, the well-known street-railway mag- 
nate of Chicago, to consider the building of an 
electric road and lighting plant. If he could 
be persuaded to take hold of the situation 
the town would find itself the possessor of 
undreamed-of facilities at absurdly reason- 
able prices. The papers profusely thanked 
the Colonel. 

Chipman came down to Williamsville and 
held an informal reception at Colonel Arden’s 
rooms. The next morning the papers jubi- 
lantly announced that, as a result of the visit 
of the Honorable Jabez Chipman, Colonel 
Arden was prepared to go ahead as soon as a 
satisfactory franchise should be granted. 

At the next meeting of the Council the 
chamber was crowded with citizens. Sefton, 
the “reform”? member, rose and introduced a 
charter which, he stated, was’ satisfactory to 
Colonel Arden. It ought to have been, for 
he had drawn it himself. Its sponsor ex- 
plained that it was practically a duplicate of 
that long betore granted to the old company. 
The rights, privileges and duties were per- 
petual, and applied to many streets sorely in 
need of traction facilities—in fact, to all 
important avenues not already surrendered to 
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the old corporation. Sefton went on to say 
that Colonel Arden had agreed to furnish on 
a ten-year contract 100 arc lights for $75 each, 
or $25 a year less than the sum exacted by 
the old corporation. There was a clapping 
of hands as the Councilman made this point. 
Arden had not mentioned to him that each 
of these lights would cost the company less 
than $40 a year. 

Simpson filed a protest which received so 
little consideration that he withdrew in a huff. 

Within a week, impelled by ‘‘the Imperious 
Voice of an Aroused People,’ the Council had 
granted the franchise with but one amend- 
ment, which provided that any company 
operating under the charter should not con- 
solidate with the hated old corporation. The 
vote was unanimous. The Mayor affixed his 
signature at once. The morning papers were 
able to announce in big headlines: 


MONOPOLY DOWNED 
THE PEOPLE WIN 


They expressed the obligations of the com- 
munity to Colonel Arden, who had informed 
them that he was already organizing the 
Metropolis Electric Company to operate 
under the new charter, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, all of which had been subscribed. 

Soon after this certain hard-working mem- 
bers of the Council were able to add to ther 
savings-bank deposits several times the 
amount of their yearly wages, and Boss Mor- 
gan opened a substantial bank account—in 
Chicago. 

Still the stubborn Simpson kept up the 
fight. He urged the uneasy stockholders of 
the old company not to part with their hold- 
ings, and, heartened’ by his confident aggres- 
siveness, most of them followed his advice. 
And then came the thunderclap. It was 
announced that a bill had been quietly slipped 
through the Legislature and signed by the 
Governor authorizing one road to run ovef 
the tracks of another for distances of half 
mile by paying a reasonable rental. With 
this news the paper published a map showing 


the routes to be built upon at once by the f 


“Arden” Company, as well as the portions 
of the old tracks to be utilized under the new 
law. The map looked like the grating of a 
jail window. Every important route of the 
old corporation was to be paralleled and 
some of its most profitable trackage traversed 
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by “Arden” cars. The papers printed pic- 
tures of those elegant vehicles beside snap- 
shots of the archaic boxes on wheels then 


“No one,” they said, ‘would ride 


, 


running. 
in the latter.’ 
Simpson denounced the whole thing in a 


newspaper interview as a conspiracy against 
property rights and an outrage upon widows 
and orphans. Then he threw up his hands 
in disgust, resigned from the board, and sold 
his stock to a Chicago man for twenty cents 
on the dollar. He showed to his fellow 
directors the check he had received in pay- 
ment, and said, confidentially, that he was 
glad he had found a fool to unload on. There 
was a rush to sell, and other Chicago innocents 
were induced to buy the stock eagerly pressed 
upon them at from fifteen to twenty cents on 
the dollar. Before three months had passed 
the former stockholders of the company had 
been, in large part, divested of their holdings. 


V 


Again the Colonel and Simpson journeyed 
to Chicago and met in Chipman’s sumptuous 
offices. They seated themselves at a big table. 

“Let’s get to business,’’ said Chipman. 
“Nat, I presume you’ve got a plan. Tell us 
what it is.”’ 

“Allright,” said Arden. ‘‘We’ve picked up 
$241,000 par value of the stock of the Wil- 
liamsville Electric Company. That leaves 
only $9,000 of it in the hands of original 
stockholders—pretty clean sweep. And we 
got it «heap. It cost us—let me see—”’ and 
he turned over the leaves of a memorandum 
book—‘‘$43,180, and you, Chipman, have put 
up the money and have got the stock in your 
safe.” 

Chipman nodded. 

“Then I’ve organized the Metropolis Elec- 
tric Company and have sold it the new fran- 
chise granted to me by the Council, taking in 
payment the company’s capital stock of 
$1,000,000, and that stock is locked up in my 
Safe, 

“T’ve put in a ‘dummy’ board of directors, 
including two prominent citizens of Williams- 
ville, and the board has voted to issue 
$500,000 of bonds secured by mortgage on 
the franchise and on the road when it’s built. 
I've explained that we’ll need a lot of money 
to put up the power house, construct the road, 
buy cars and so forth. The stockholders’— 
pointing a finger at his own chest—‘‘have 
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ratified the issue. Now as to the old company, 
Chipman, you must put in a ‘dummy’ board— 
Simpson can tell us whom to pick—and have 
them vote a $500,000 bond issue to be spent 
on reconstruction and improvements. Then 
we must organize a holding company under 
the laws of some Eastern state—New Jersey, 
likely. That company must buy the stock 
and bonds of the two Williamsville companies 
so as to control them. It should have a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000. Let’s call it the Standard 
Electric Company. It can buy the $1,000,000 
worth of bonds of the two local corporations 
and pay for them in a contract to construct 
the Metropolis power house, road and lighting 
lines, and to rebuild, modernize and re-equip 
the old road. We'd better have it take the 
bonds over at ninety. 

“Chipman, you must sell the Standard 
Company that $241,000 worth of old company 
stock which we bought below eighteen at par 
—it’s worth it—and I’ll sell the company the 
$1,000,000 of Metropolis stock for $1,000,000 
of their own stock. Then we'll have it all. 

“When this has been done,”’ he went on, 
“the Standard Company will have $2,241,000 
of securities of other corporations in its 
treasury, and it can ‘hock’ the whole lot 
with a trust company as security for an issue 
of $1,000,000 of its own bonds—s per cents. 
Can you sell those bonds, Chipman?” 

“Yes, if the earnings show up,” replied the 
street-railway man. 

“T’ll come to the earnings by and by,” 
continued the Colonel. ‘‘Suppose those bonds 
only bring ninety—they ought to fetch ninety- 
five—we’ll have $900,000 in cash. It'll cost 
$241,000 for the stock Chipman sells ’em; 
say $9,000 more for organization expenses; 
that aggregates a quarter of a million. The 
Standard Electric Company can sublet its 
contracts, under which it agrees to do the 
construction work of both local companies, 
for $600,000 to a fellow I know, and have 
$50,000 left in the treasury to pay a year’s 
interest on their own bonds. 

“T’ll fix it with the sub-contractor to rebate 
me $100,000 on the job. With the $500,000 
he keeps,” he went on, “he can build a big 
power house, finish the ‘Metropolis’ line, 
reconstruct and equip the old road and buy 
a park out at Elk Lake. It’ll take a year to 
do it all, but when it’s done we’ll be earning 
at the rate of over a quarter of a million 
annually.” 
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Simpson had jammed his hands into his 
pockets and hunched himself down into his 
chair till his chin nearly touched the table. 
His eyes were fixed evilly on the speaker as 
he followed every word. Distrust, suspicion 
and bewilderment were written plainly upon 
his face. The Colonel talked on: 

‘‘We can operate the properties for 50 per 
cent., and after deducting the $50,000 a year 
bond interest we’ll have earnings of $75,000 a 
vear belonging to the Standard stockholders 
—that’s enough to pay 74 per cent. dividends. 
The town is making a big growth, and earn- 
ings will grow with it. In three years it’ll 
be a to per cent. stock.” 

“What are we going to make out of the 
whole business?’’ asked Simpson, sullenly. 

“After making Chipman good for his ad- 
vances we’ll have $190,000 profit on the Wil- 
liamsville stock. We'll get another $100,000 
out of the construction contract. It will 
cost for expenses and lubrication say $65,000; 
that’ll leave us $75,000 apiece in cash. But 
the big thing is the $1,000,000 Standard stock. 
It’s sure to be worth par in two years. We 
can cut our melon in a year.” 

“Not bad, Nat,” said Chipman. ‘“‘Any- 
thing else you want to know, Simpson?” he 
added, turning to the banker. 

‘“‘Where’s the money to come from to carry 
through the scheme?’ he asked. 

Arden pointed a finger at Chipman. 

“Nat,” said the magnate, “‘you’ve drawn 
on me so far for between $50,000 and $60,000 
for expenses and lubrication. With what I’ve 
paid for stock, I’m out nearly a hundred 
thousand. I’ll keep the million of bonds of 
the holding company in my safe deposit 
vaults, and sell them as we need money. If 
they don’t go I’ll lend you on them till they 
do. Now I guess we understand one another. 
Are you hungry? Let’s get a bite to eat.” 

Chipman entertained them with a luxurious 
lunch, after which the lawyers received their 
instructions to organize the holding company. 
Colonel Arden went back to Williamsville by 
the night train. So did Simpson. 


VI 


In a marvelously short time the energetic 
promoter had found engineers and contractors 
to his liking. The streets were torn up in 
many places. Carloads of rails, poles and 
ties filled the railway sidings. A big power 
house began to rise near the mouth of a coal 
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shaft. The press of Williamsville learned 
through Archie that not only had the $1,000,- 
ooo of stock of the new company been sub- 
scribed but that Eastern interests had bought 
up $500,000 of the bonds of the concern. 
Archie also distributed among the papers 
electrotypes oi the power house in course of 
construction. It showed an imposing struc- 
ture. Once more the papers voiced the 
opinion that the people owed much to Colonel 
Arden, who was so loyally carrying out his 
pledges. 

The old corporation, spurred on by the 
threatened competition, set to work to 
modernize its properties. It relaid its track 
with heavy rails and bought new cars and 
extended its lighting lines. The directors 
found it necessary to authorize the issue of 
$500,000 in bonds. They were readily sold 
to the Standard Electric Company, a power- 
ful Eastern concern which had contracted to 
carry out the extensive plans of the local 
corporation. 

Within a year the trolley service and light- 
ing of Williamsville had been transformed. 
The three steel chimneys of the great power 
house were vomiting black smoke. The two 
companies had made peace and drew their 
power from that common source. At fre- 
quent intervals elegant cars hummed and 
buzzed through the streets. Nightly, along 
the main thoroughfares arc lights glared. 
The business establishments were ablaze with 
incandescents. The people were proud of 
what had been accomplished, and, when it 
became known that the Standard Electric 
Company was in control of the two local cor- 
porations and would operate them in harmony, 
no one objected to it, or attempted to invoke 
the anti-consolidation clause in the ‘‘Arden” 
franchise. The Standard Electric Company 
announced to the newspapers that it was 
planning to unite Williamsville with neigh- 
boring towns by interurban roads which 
would be feeders to the trade of the town and 
greatly benefit the local trolley lines. In 
order to complete the improvements cont- 
templated, this company had made an issue 
of bonds, secured by the deposit of practically 
all the stock and bonds of the two local com- 
panies. These securities were bottomed on 
the prosperity of Williamsville; there could 
be no better investment for its citizens; 2 
prospectus would be found in the advertising 
columns. The Williamsville National Bank 
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had secured a part of this issue and was offer- 
ing the bonds at par and interest. Thus the 
newspapers, duly coached and _ rewarded, 
made clear the situation. 

Long before this Simpson had ceased to 
oppose the inevitable. He and the Colonel 
were once more on speaking terms. The 
banker said good things of those bonds, and 
many of the people who had sold their stock 
in the old company below twenty cents on 
the dollar bought them at par. Thus they 
secured one-fifth of their former income. 
The remaining four-fifths found its way into 
other pockets. 


VII 


One day Arden said to Simpson, as he 
sauntered into the bank: 

“Our melon’s ripe; let’s cut it. I'll telephone 
to Chipman that we’ll go up to-morrow night 
and get together at his office the next morning.”’ 

For the last time the three met in Chipman’s 
office. Arden produced his accounts and 
explained that the expenses had somewhat 
exceeded the original estimates. Lubrication 
had cost more than he had calculated, and he 
must ask for $76,000. Most of this had been 


advanced by Chipman, the rest by himself. 


He must ask, in addition, for an allowance 
of $10,000, two year’s salary for his secretary, 
Jennings. He had been very active and 
efficient. It was further agreed that they 
should allow the young man $50,000 of the 
Standard Electric Company’s stock. 

“Chipman,” continued the Colonel, “after 
paying my bills for expenses you'll have 
$104,000 to our credit in the Williamsville 
stock deal, and I’ve sent you $100,000 that I 
gotout of the contract. That makes $204,000. 
Suppose you have those figures verified and 
then draw three checks of $68,000 each. 
That will settle up the cash. I’ve had the 
$1,000,000 of Standard stock put into hun- 
dred-share certificates. I am entitled to 
3,166 shares; so are each of you. That leaves 
in my hands the 500 shares for Jennings and 
twenty to qualify dummy directors.” By night 
everything had been settled and mutual 
teleases_ signed. 

When Archie Jennings and the Colonel 
met next morning the latter gave him a big 
hug. “Archie,” he said, ‘“‘the job is finished. 
You've done mighty good work and I want 
to show you that I appreciate it. You’ve 
been like a son to me and I intend to do what’s 
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right. Chipman and Simpson insist that I 
must take care of you, and I’m more than 
willing. I haven’t skimped you on expense 
money. Do you feel that $25,000 in cash 
will satisfy you?” 

“It’s more than generous,” replied Archie, 
aglow with impulsive enthusiasm; and he 
wrung the hand of his benefactor, who looked 
at him affectionately. 

‘“‘My boy,” said the Colonel, ‘I have found 
out that the city of Allerton is cursed with a 
hayseed electric plant. It is my duty to 
institute drastic reforms in that place, and I 
want your help. If we can bring it off, I'll 
make it $50,000 for you this time.”’ 

The young man looked at the Colonel with 
shining eyes. “I’d like to work with you 
always,” he said. 

“By the by, Archie, do you happen to 
know if the people of this town are anxious 
to recognize my services by a dinner or 
something ?”’ 

“They are,’”’ said Archie with conviction. 

It was a great occasion. Sefton, the re- 
former, presided and paid a warm tribute to 
Colonel Arden. The Colonel’s eyes were 
moist with emotion as the best citizens, in- 
cluding the leading clergymen, filed by and 
shook his hand in farewell. 


VIII 


Colonel Nathaniel Arden was sitting in a 
wicker chair in the buffet car of the ‘‘Limited.”’ 
The train had just left the station at Williams- 
ville and, looking backward, he caught sight 
of smoke plumes drifting to the east from 
the tops of the lofty steel chimneys of the 
power house. The sun had set, and already 
electric constellations glittered in the streets. 

“Well, the town got what it wanted and I 
got what I wanted,’’ he said to himself as he 
called to mind the incidents of two strenuous 
years. “It was a good job, and well done. 
Let me see, I got $68,000 in cash, and I man- 
aged to economize in expenses and do the 
work for $14,000 less than I was paid. That 
was an inspiration about Archie. It cashed 
up $60,000 when the stock was sold. He’s 
more than pleased with his $25,000. It 
wouldn’t have done to spoil him. I certainly 
did well with my stock. Filled everybody 
up before Chipman or Simpson found out I 
was selling. Four hundred and thirty-four 
thousand dollars! Whew!” And he threw 
away a half-smoked cigar and lit a fresh one. 
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THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


EUGENE SHINN 


tizer has convinced me that it is 

not wise policy for the executive 
head of a business or of a department to do 
much, if any, detail work. He may think 
that no one else can do the work as well as 
he, but his training in lower positions should 
enable him to judge whether his subordinates 
are doing the right amount of labor, and 
their reports should show to his trained 
mind whether it has been properly performed. 
It is a good rule for him to follow, then, to 
rely more and more on those under him, 
and to see that they collate details in their 
reports so concisely and correctly that they 
can easily be digested when they reach him. 
At the same time, it is advisable to instruct, 
and work with, subordinates until they 
thoroughly understand their duties. If you 
are an executive, therefore, require your 
salesmen, your recording force, your pur- 
chasing department, laborers, artisans, helpers 
of all kinds, and foremen to report to heads 
of departments, and require these in turn 
to condense the reports into intelligible 
statements for you, and you are on the road 
to executive success. 

Encourage employees to make your success 
their success. Good suggestions are often 
made by even the most lowly employees. 
Give them recognition. I have known sub- 
ordinates, mere contented plodders, to say 
of a bit of detail work: ‘I should have that 
changed if I had authority, but I don’t 
suppose the management would appreciate 
the suggestion if I were to make it.” Have 
all such suggestions reported with proper 
credit. A word of commendation is usually 
sufficient reward, and frequently brings other 
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suggestions. Prizes may be offered. On 
the other hand, be careful about driving 
your men. I have found that the executive 
who drives solely by force, determination, 
temper and a desire to secure the greatest 
amount of work at the lowest cost, is not the 
most successful manager. He may succeed 
to a degree, but he would succeed better with 
a more considerate, conciliatory policy. Drive 
all you want to, but be sure to drive with 
judgment. 

I once took charge of a large establishment 
where the custom was to call out requests 
and orders in loud tones, explosively audible 
throughout a whole department. No matter 
what the force was doing everybody stopped 
work and looked up, at the first sound of the 
voice, in doubt whether he were being called 
by someone. This broke the chain of each 
individual’s thought and work, and a new 
start had to be made every time. The 
custom was discontinued. The quiet talk 
and quiet instructions which took the place 
of the former noise disturbed no one. Notes 
and memoranda came to be used more and 
more, with a touch of authority in the initials 
appended to each. Order took the place 
of chaos. 

Many superintendents, heads of depart- 
ments, foremen and other workers in authority 
have a habit of making subordinates who 
step up to them on business wait for recogni- 
tion. The delays thus occasioned may cause 
an appreciable increase in the cost of handling 
product. A good executive will see that 
subordinates are recognized immediately. 
It is better for a superior to delay his work 
than to make his subordinates delay theirs. 
The habit of delaying recognition spreads 
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from one employee to another, and _ its 
general influence is harmful. Immediate 
recognition produces a good moral effect. 
A man in a responsible position who cannot 
impress his authority upon subordinates 
except by irritating actions had better be 
discharged. Employees are more impressed 
with a quiet, dignified, firm and attentive 
superior than by one who seeks to exploit a 
pretentious dignity. I have noticed, too, 
in many business establishments heads of 
departments constantly inquiring about the 
progress of the work of subordinates, looking 
over their shoulders and doing other ex- 
asperating things in their presence. Such 
a head does not understand the first principles 
of successful management—namely, ability 
to measure the rate of progress by the result 
of the day’s work or the attitude of the 
workers during business hours. By con- 
stantly visiting his subordinates he takes 
time from their working moments, and thus 
both irritates them and increases the cost of 
product or sales. 

Above all other things, however, bring 
into regular conference heads of depart- 
ments, officers and factory or office com- 
mittees and secure their ideas. You will 
thus have the benefit of the points of view 
of the men intimately in touch with the 
work you are superintending. Even their 
inquiries and objections may be of value. 
Once in examining a large factory I was 
observing the work of a department head 
who had been with the company many years. 
The president of the company asked me 
what I thought of him. I said that he was 
resolute and determined, but seemed to 
lack friends in the office and among the other 
heads of departments. He smiled and said: 

“You have judged him correctly. The 
secretary of the company and I are the only 
ones here for whom he has any respect, and 
we have it only because we have given him 
to understand that we are in command. 
Yet he is one of our most valuable men. 
He questions everything we direct, but when 
he gets our idea nothing will change him, 
and he carries it to completion.” 

When I had finished my examination, and 
had prepared a system, I called together all 
the heads of departments, submitted to each 
one the scheme for his department, and 
explained how the system would work. The 
obstinate man asked gs5 per cent. of all the 
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questions. The others seemed to take all 
suggestions and directions for granted. The 
obstinate one came at me with all sorts of 
hypothetical questions, and questions about 
the practical application of parts of the 
system. The points he brought up would 
have come up some time in the natural 
course of business operation, and, as this 
man was aware, they could be cleared up 
better while I was on the spot than after I 
had gone. The man by his questions proved 
himself a valuable employee, as the president 
had declared him to be. Employees, then, 
should be encouraged to object and inquire, 
within reason, as doubtful matters develop 
in every business day. 

Another point in the management of 
subordinate heads of departments is to 
provide everyone with an understudy. In 
a manufactory which I once examined this 
policy was decided upon after years of the 
experience of losing good men from important 
positions and wasting time and efficiency in 
securing others to fill the vacancies. It 
worked well except in two departments, the 
heads of which declined to accept under- 
studies. Argument to persuade them failed. 
Finally the two men who were holding out 
were told that their services would not be 
required after a certain date if they con- 
tinued their obstinacy. This settled it. 
There is now an understudy for every im- 
portant position, ready at a moment’s notice 
to attempt at least to fill it. In a large 
mercantile establishment with which I am 
familiar there is one understudy—and in 
some cases there are two—for every executive 
position in every branch of the business. 
This policy has a tendency to hold depart- 
ment heads in check and to make them use 
their best efforts. 

Sometimes, too, an employee will handle 
some part of a business in such a way that 
he alone has the key to it. This should never 
be permitted. Whatever is done by any 
employee should be done for the good of the 
business, and all entries or records or methods 
used by any employee should be so plain that 
they can readily be understood by others. 

Finally, the moral effect of formal reports, 
to say nothing of their accounting value, 
cannot be overestimated. I was once called 
in to systematize a large manufacturing 
plant, conducted by a close corporation made 
up of successful business men—bankers, 
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lawyers, retired capitalists and manufacturers 
and merchants. Agencies had been estab- 
lished in thirty important cities. The agents 
were the stumbling blocks of the business. 
The sales of the finished product, made 
under strong competition, were rapidly in- 
creasing. But the returns received did not 
pay more than 15 per cent. of the monthly 
expenses. Indeed, the stockholders had al- 
ready advanced money amounting to 200 
per cent. of the capital stock to keep the 
business going. Each agent was working 
under contract, conducting the business as 
he pleased in his own city, and reporting to 
the main office as he thought best—every 
week, every two weeks or every six weeks. 
There was therefore always uncertainty as to 
the exact situation at any time. 

Taking hold of the business, I sent a 
circular letter to all the agents, setting forth 
rules that were to go into effect immediately. 
They were to send in weekly reports of 
receipts of goods, sales, collections, indebted- 
ness incurred, expenses paid, budgets of 
future expense, prospects for future business 
and the condition of accounts and of stock. 
These items were to be reported on printed 


APOLEON was the first user of the 
N modern commercial “‘map-and-tack”’ 
system of laying out the routes of 
salesmen and of keeping record of the demand 
and supply in selling territories. Indeed, 
many of the largest American business houses 
are organized in military fashion, and many 
of their devices are adaptations of military 
devices. 

It was part of the duties of Napoleon’s staff 
to keep in readiness at headquarters an accu- 
rate map of the territory covered by the cam- 
paign fastened to the top of a table. Red- 
headed pins represented the locations of the 
French forces. Black-headed pins represented 
the enemy. Slips of paper attached to these 
markings bore the names of commanders and 
the numbers of their troops. A pair of com- 
passes, set to represent a day’s march, was run 
over the map in the determination of the cam- 
paign plans. On such charts the soldiers of the 
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forms. Objections came in rapidly. Many 
agents declared that the business of their 
city demanded other methods. These com- 
plaints were diplomatically ignored by judi- 
cious correspondence, and in less than sixty 
days we had a harmonious working force that 
was bringing immediate results. The original 
contracts with the agents were invalidated 
by their acceptance of the new instructions. 
Following these, they doubled their collections 
in the first month and lowered their ex- 
penses. In a year the collections had been 
increased more than 1,100 per cent. 

Ruled forms to show sales, agents’ collec- 
tions and settlements were forwarded to each 
agent in duplicate. The agent was required 
to fill in these forms, forward one on a certain 
date and keep the duplicate. Then if any 
agent failed to get his report in on time, 
another form, designed to require the mini- 
mum of writing in the office, was sent to him 
requesting the statement—and it usually 
brought it. Similar forms and a similar 
“follow-up”? blank were prepared to cover 
the other details. The moral effect of these 
forms was excellent, and a similar use of 
forms will produce this effect in any business. 


Empire won their victories long before the 
actual conflicts took place. 

In precisely the same way the modern sales 
manager plans his sales campaign, watches the 
moves of the ‘‘enemy”’ and shifts his forces to 
meet them. 

Daily, weekly and monthly reports of the 
location of his men, of their expenses, of the 
orders received, of their ‘‘missionary’’ calls, 
and of their victories and defeats in their con- 
flicts with their rivals, are sent regularly to the 
home office, which is thus brought into the 
same relation to the sales force as the head- 
quarters is to the army. 

A prospective purchaser of a typewriter 
recently sent an inquiry from his home town 
in Indiana to the main office of a company in 
Chicago. In less than twelve hours a repre- 
sentative of that company called personally 
on the inquirer. Such promptness means 
organization. I called on the sales manager 
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foranexplanation. The sales manager turned 
to a case near his desk and pulled open a wide, 
shallow drawer, on the bottom of which was a 
map of Indiana. Over the map were inserted 
hundreds of tacks with multi-colored heads. 
Connecting some of these tacks were strings, 
also of many colors. 

“That inquiry came from this point, over 
here,’ said the manager, indicating the town 
on the map. “These yellow tacks represent 
users of our machines in that neighborhood— 
their names I have over there in that card 
file. These plaid designs represent inquiries 
received every month. This green tack repre- 
sents the salesman. As soon as that inquiry 
came in I telegraphed that salesman to call. 
The message cost twenty-five cents, and the 
resulting call will probably bring our sales- 
man to the inquirer ahead of our rivals. 
A personal talk is worth a hundred letters, 
especially if it is had ahead of one’s 
competitors.” 

A glance at this map showed the condition 
of the market in Indiana as exactly as a care- 
ful system of reports can make it exact. It 
showed the number of users of the company’s 
typewriters; the number of users of the 
“enemy’s’’ make, represented by black tacks; 
number of visits of the company’s special repre- 
sentative, as shown by dots on a white head; 
and the dates of inquiries. In brief, that map 
showed the activity of the agent to whom that 
territory was assigned, and what results his 
activity was producing. 

Turning to a map of New Hampshire the 
manager, after a hasty glance, summarized 
the sales conditions as follows: 

“From this town, for instance, we have re- 
ceived this year seven inquiries from our ad- 
vertising. The mediums from which these 
inquiries came are recorded by the advertising 
department, which keeps tab on every dollar 
spent and every dollar received through the 
various publications by means of the keyed 
address. Four of these inquiries have resulted 
in sales through our local representative. One 
inquiry in February and two in June have not 
yet been turned into sales. Our special repre- 
sentative called at that town twice—and a 
reference to my records shows that these four 
sales occurred about that time. This indi- 
cates that our local dealer is either inactive or 
unable to make sales himself.’’ 

The whole country is charted thus. The 
pins and strings are changed by a clerk each 
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day after the morning’s reports, inquiries and 
sales are recorded. 

The manager in going over the maps notices 
that from one locality where the company has 
a representative no inquiries have been re- 
ceived. The order sheet shows that severa} 
sales have been made here. The natural in- 
ference is that the representative is ‘‘ working 
his district’’ closely; that he is absorbing the 
inquiries himself by doing dis own adver- 
tising, and thus covering his field so carefully 
that he both creates and fills ademand. That 
means good salesmanship. 

The ‘‘enemy,” as the nearest competitor is 
termed, is watched carefully and his sales and 
customers are reported. By representing 
such customers by black tacks the activity of 
the ‘‘enemy” is made apparent. If the black 
tacks increase rapidly the manager can send 
a force of ‘‘reserves’’—special salesmen—to 
meet the attack. 

Under ordinary circumstances a salesman 
is given exclusive territory. Sometimes the 
entire country is divided into a dozen or more 
“districts,’’ in charge of district managers, 
under whom are sales agents, salesmen and 
office men. Sometimes, the country is 
divided into an eastern and a western 
division, each with its own organization, 
whose salesmen cover the territory at 
regular intervals. Routes are assigned to 
these salesmen by means of this map-and- 
tack system. 

The stopping places of the salesmen are 
indicated by white-headed tacks bearing the 
dates of their arrivals and departures. A 
string, connecting these points, shows their 
routes. In this way letters or telegrams may 
reach them without delay, and inquiries from 
the territories in which they are working may 
be communicated to them instantly. These 
salesmen are usually sent to the “high spots”’ 
—the big business centres—first, from which 
they radiate to the smaller towns. 

A large manufacturer: of automobiles in 
Wisconsin operates this system on an interest- 
ing basis. The entire country is considered 
“open” territory until business is established 
at certain points that show signs of future 
development. Like the prospector, the sales 
agent locates a profitable field and “stakes his 
claim.” This claim is assigned to his exclu- 
sive use, and is indicated at the home office by 
a string attached to pins. Pins of special 
colors represent exclusive agents, assistants, 
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sales and representatives of the home office. 
From each claim so staked, however, a spe- 
cified number of sales must be made or the 
territory is ““opened”’ again. A glance at the 
map will show if the daily sales are likely to 
produce the entire number required. 

In somewhat the same way the sales man- 
ager of a Chicago manufacturer follows his 
hundred salesmen. This company has agents 
throughout the country whose territories are 
exclusive. Exclusive agents are indicated by 
white tacks placed at important centres. 
When wider territories are to be indicated a 
series of tacks to which is attached a white 
string is brought into service, and a white tack 
is placed in the residence town or city. Plaid 
tacks represent the different salesmen con- 
nected with the home office, who. are given 
routes that avoid assigned territories. In- 
quiries are indicated by black tacks and sales 
by purple tacks. 

For illustration, we will assume that enough 
inquiries are received from a certain locality 
to warrant a trip of a salesman—and that 
these inquiries come from an assigned terri- 
tory, which is in charge of a salesman con- 
nected with the home office. A reference to 
the map shows the present headquarters of 
the nearest salesman, whose location is shown 
by a white tack and whose name is kept in the 
supplementary card file. The correspondence 
from these inquirers is analyzed and divided 
into two groups, one of which needs personal 
solicitation and the other of which would not 
justify traveling expenses but can be handled 
by correspondence. The route is then planned 
so as to avoid conflicts. 

The inquirers to be visited are then indi- 
cated by the plaid tacks representing this 
salesman, which replace the black tacks repre- 
senting inquirers. As the start is made, the 
route is indicated by a green string connecting 
these points. As the first point is covered, 
the green string connects the route ahead with 
the present location of the salesman, and a 
red string extends from the home office over 
the points the salesman has already covered. 
In this way not only is the progress of the 
route kept constantly before the sales man- 
ager but the location of the salesman is al- 
Ways apparent—provided, of course, the 
salesman notifies the home office according to 
rule. As soon as a town is cleared and the 
reports are received, black and purple tacks 
replace the salesman’s tacks. If such a trip 
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is successful, the track of the salesman js 
dotted with purple tacks where there had been 
black tacks before, and new inquirers appear 
in the form of new black tacks. Any unusual 
condition in trade will thus be revealed imme- 
diately in a change in the colors of the tack 
map. 

Such a map system, to be complete, must 
be supplemented by indices. Thus, the 
names, addresses, and other data covering 
the white tacks, representing exclusive agents, 
should appear in one file, and similar informa- 
tion about company salesmen should appear 
in another. Inquiries are generally num- 
bered and filed in the “live prospect”’ list, 
which serves as a supplement to the black- 
tack list, and which may also serve as a record 
of returns from the keyed advertising. A 
further index is usually maintained also for a 
traveling salesman. On a card for this sales- 
man space is usually provided for a record of 
the trains or boats he will take, the hotels he 
will patronize, and other information that may 
be of value in guiding or following his move- 
ments. This information is usually recorded 
for several days in advance, but conditions are 
apt to arise making changes in plans impera- 
tive. For this reason the traveler keeps the 
home office in touch with his movements by 
letters or by telegraph. 

Defeats and victories are recorded. Rewards 
for good work are given—sometimes medals 
and gold watches, but usually a cash bonus. 
Bulletins are issued to the sales force, that 
each member may know what each of his fel- 
low workers is doing, and may note his rela- 
tive position—a bit of information that in- 
spires the sales force. In many cases ‘‘quo- 
tas,” or specified amounts or numbers of sales, 
are established at regular intervals—to dis- 
tricts, agencies, or even to individuals—and 
friendly competitions are thus established, 
with cash rewards. Such competitions in 
certain successful companies have done much 
to build up their remarkable sales organiza- 
tions of to-day. 

Thus a “sales campaign” is not a misnomer. 
It really is a campaign—a fight for territory, 
with success dependent upon the training and 
distribution of forces, whose orders come 
whence all information goes—the office of the 
sales manager. And in this skilful distribu- 
tion of forces—in this knowledge of conditions 
and ability to meet them—the map-and-tack 
system is playing an important part. 
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BUSINESS MEN GOING TO SCHOOL 
O great is the interest in the new economies 
that make modern business a science 
that a class of students formed last winter 
in New York to study them proved a note- 
worthy success. The educational director of 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., aware that many 
business specialists were at work solving 
industrial and commercial problems, searched 
for a year to find men equipped to teach 
their specialties to others. When these were 
secured the class was started. It was imme- 
diately successful. 

Fully 90 per cent. of the men approached 
as possible teachers had said: “I should 
not wish to attempt to teach business econ- 
omy, but should be glad to join a class in it.” 
Others said that busy business men of the 
type desired in the class would not have the 
time or disposition to attend. Later, a prom- 
inent business man who was asked to address 
the class, turned to his partner and remarked, 
“It appears that this class is composed of 
business men, not of clerks.’’ His partner 
replied, “Oh, I understood that from their 
announcement.” ‘‘Yes,’’ said the first, ‘“‘I 
knew that was the kind of men they wanted, 
but I did not suppose that they would get 
them.”’ 

But business men said, ‘‘This is just the 
thing we have been looking for; there is no 
place we can go to get that kind of instruc- 
tion.”” Inquiries began to pour in. Many 
men who could not attend urged the manage- 
ment to publish the lectures. Letters came 
from Canada and all over the United States. 
One letter was received from an officer in the 
University of Brussels, requesting six copies 
of the prospectus. He stated that the Uni- 
versity desired to organize a similar course. 
A copy of the announcement had fallen into 
the hands of the Belgian Consul at New York 
City, who was sufficiently impressed with it 
to forward it to the University of Brussels. 
_In a short time a class of forty representa- 
tive business men was formed. The students 
were managers, superintendents, members of 
firms, secretaries, treasurers, vice-presidents 


and presidents (of whom there were six). 
The average age of the men enrolled was 
thirty-nine. The fee charged was $40 for 
twenty nights. Two lectures were given 
every Thursday from 8 to 10:30 Pp. M. Such 
an attendance meant that the class was 
studying a subject in which there was an 
earnest interest. 

One of the hardest things to impress upon 
the lecturers of the class was the high business 
standing of the students. One gentleman 
who delivered a lecture said: ‘“‘“When I 
attended one of the sessions of the class and 
noted the character of the address and the 
kind of men in the class, I went home and 
rewrote my entire lecture.’’ Another lec- 
turer was similarly impressed, and _ said, 
“Tf I had known you had such business men 
here, I never should have agreed to speak.” 

Lectures were given on such subjects as 
“The Working Organization of a Business 
Enterprise’’; “‘Economy in Design of Indus- 
trial Plants’; ‘“‘The Story of a Successful 
Business’; “‘The Experiences of a Business 
Systematizer”’’; “‘Salesmanship as an Applied 
Science’; ‘‘Legal Phases of Collection Pro- 
ceedings’; ‘“‘The Cost System: Its Impor- 
tance and Relation to Accounts, Distribution 
of General Expenses.”’. 

One member of the class, the president of 
one of the largest wholesale hardware com- 
panies in New York City, said, “I have 
acquired considerable information this even- 
ing, and want to bring three of my depart- 
ment managers to the next meeting.” He 
was willing to pay a special fee of $2.50 each 
for them. Another man, the head of the 
system department of one of the leading 
business specialty concerns in the city, 
declared that the address contained several 
things that were new to him. Another’s 
comment was: “I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that this class is but the beginning of a 
movement that will spread over the United 
States—that in every large city, where there 
is a diversity of business interests, classes of 
this kind will be formed that will train young 
business men and help older ones,”’ 
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USING THE “ WORLD’S WORK”’ IN SCHOOLS 


is public-school children learn 

little of the United States and the rest 
of the world as they are to-day, however well 
they are taught the facts of history. Mr. F. 
A. Boggess, the principal of the Boulder, 
Colo., Central High School, has made a suc- 
cess of an interesting experiment that not 
only has made his pupils informed on the 
events and conditions that are now making 
history, but has given many of them a taste 
for reading. 

When his class had finished their regular 
textbook in United States history, he culled 
from the files of THE Worip’s Work the 
following articles: 


‘‘The Corn-Growers,’’ November, 1903. 


‘‘The New Farmer and a New Earth,” De- . 


cember, 1903. 

‘‘What the Government is 
ber, 1904. 

‘‘An Inside View of Philippine Life,’’ Decem- 
ber, 1904. 

“The Treaty With Panama,’ January, 1904. 

‘“‘The Iron Mines that Give Us Leadership,” 
September, 1904. 

‘‘Lumbering by Machinery,” February, 1904. 

‘‘Making Cotton Pay,” May, 1904. 

‘*Harvesting the Wheat,’’ November, 1904. 

**The Rich Kingdom of Cotton,’ November, 1904. 


Doing,” Decem- 


He asked the pupils to read these articles— 


preferably at home—and to write summaries 


or reviews of them in bound notebooks. The 
magazines containing the articles were kept 
on a table in the classroom when the pupils 
were not using them. The children took up 
the work enthusiastically. At the end of six 
weeks the notebooks were collected, and the 
pupils were questioned about the reading 
they had done. 

All but three of the forty-six children 
enjoyed it. The greater number preferred 
the picturesque articles, such as the one on 
the Philippines and the one on lumbering by 
machinery, but a surprisingly large number 
were deeply interested in the editorial on the 
treaty with Panama. One said, “I found 
this most interesting because of its great 
importance to us.’’ They declared that the 
work not only taught them about the country’s 
resources but gave them greater facility in 
remembering essential facts and in writing. 
It gave them vital interests and brought 
them close to the life of the country, in 
addition to turning their reading into serious 
channels. 

Fourteen boys and thirteen girls read more 
than was required. One said naively: “I 
honestly think that after reading these maga- 
zines my taste for reading has increased. I 
got so interested that, [ subscribed for the 


AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


magazine for a year, and if I get as much 
more information out of it, will take it as lo 
as I can see to read or hear someone read jt | 
to me.” More than half the reading had | 
been done at home. Other members of the | 
family than the pupils had been interested | 
in the magazines. Forty-five persons in| 
twenty-eight families had read them. One | 
girl said: ‘My father read everything in® 
every magazine, and my mother read the 
greater part of them.”’ One son of a miner | 
said: “I did not think such books would7 
interest me, but they did, and I am becoming 
more earnest in my future reading to read | 
good literature.’’ Another’s comment was | 
‘All of the articles were of great interest to | 
me, but ‘The Treaty of Panama’ was the | 
most interesting on account of its vast” 
importance to us.”’ 
A course of reading in the high school that 7 
stimulates to so much outside reading as this 
is remarkable. And study of what the world | 
is now doing, because of its commanding | 
educative value, finds a proper place in a | 
school course, though the text-books be maga- © 
zines. 


HOW THE COUNTRY GOT A NEW INDUSTRY 


\ AR. GEORGE GIBBS, of Clearbrook, 
Wash., has made his “‘stake’’ by grow- | 
ing tulip and hyacinth bulbs. Twelve years 
ago he had a little place on Orcas Island, in 
Puget Sound. He did not know anything | 
about growing flowers, but he did know that 
certain varieties of bulbs brought good prices | 
in the East. He was observant enough to 
see that the moist, warm climate and rich soil” 
of the Puget Sound country were peculiarly) 
favorable for growing flowers. So he went into” 
the business with an unalterable belief that 
he was bound to succeed, and he has suc 
ceeded. : 
His friends told him he was wasting his © 
time, but they could not shake his faith. He™ 
had bad luck with his bulbs; that only meant 
that he still had something to learn. He kept 
his nerve, even when he went bankrupt. 
To-day he knows he was right. He has 
made the Puget Sound country the greatest 
rival of Holland in the sale of flowering bulbs.” 
Other men have gone into the business, but. 
he was first and has kept his lead. His won- 
derfully beautiful gardens at Clearbrook’ 
produce yearly hundreds of thousands of! 
bulbs, and they are making him rich. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has. 
become so much interested in his success that 
plans are being considered for a Government. 
bulb experiment station at the nearest town, 
Bellingham. Mr. Gibbs took twelve years @ 
prove his faith, but it has paid. ; 





